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AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
GERMAN WORKING 


Emperor's Castle and Museum 
over the river Spree, and tLrough 
the Alexanderplatz, where stands 
the new Rathhaus, or Town Hall, 
snd then down the Landsberger 
street, which takes a long wind- 
ing course all through the East 
End to the oountry, I was hardly 
conscious that I was passing from 
the most fashionable to the 
poorest part of the town. The 
streets were a little narrower 
perhaps, and there were certainly 
more shops—small cheap ones in 
the basements—but the houses 
were massed in the same great 
square blocks, four and five 
storeys high, with fine doorways 
aud large windows, draped inside 
with the same inovitable lace 
curtains, It was only when I 
penetrated into some of these 
houses that I learned what a 
German slum really was. Each 
house is a colony in itself, 
grouped round a dreary court- 
yard, with badly-lighted stair- 
cases leading up to sets of two or 
three rooms, or to small flats, 
shared by several families. They 
are not unlike London “ Build- 
ings,” with fewer children about, 
and a gaunter, more uninhabited 
air. a 

On the fourth floor of one of 
these houses I found Fräulein A., 
in alittle room, very clean, con- 
taining two beds, a cupboard, a 
sofa, a table, the usual big white 
stove that looks like a tombstone, 
and in the window a sewing 
machine. Fräulein A., a very 
intelligent and pleasant-looking woman of about 
forty-five, was sitting behind it, but, like the 
old man on the sofa and the two little boys 
at the table, she was reading, not working. 
She explained that she had not been able 
to get any work that day, although she had 
been in search of it, and meanwhile she 
was reading the speeches in the voluminous 
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something peculiarly courteous and exquisite. | 

I began the conversation by expressing my 
intense indignation at the late sentence on 
Leibknecht to four months’ imprisonment for 


having used expressions which in themselves | 


were not /ése dete, but which, the judge said, 
might have been construed by the audience as 


such, and the old man answered pertinently, If 


He has been everything to our 
party for 90 many years, and now 
we cannot bear to think that at 
his age, nearly seventy, he should 
have to go to prison. At avy 
rate, it cannot be until the 
summer, after the Reichstag has 
adjourned, and perhaps by that 
time his appeal may have suc- 
— 


I suppose none of your party 
are free from danger, or at least 
suspicion, are they!” I asked. 

No, indeed,” she answered. 
4% Even I, who have no official 
position, and could not have 
because J am a woman, am 
suspected. Three policeman came 
here on the 25th of November, 
the day when so many houses in 
Berlin were visited, and they 
made a thorough search through 
everything. Even the beds and 
the ash-bin did not escape! 

“Did they find anything com- 
promising ?” 

“No, indeed; I take care to 
burn up all letters, and they only 
found two unimportant ones, 
which I was keeping to answer. 
The same thing happened here 
before, early last March, and the 
police went at the time to the 
houses of my colleagues on the 
Women’s Agitation Commission. 
Though they found very little, 
we were made to appear in court 
to answer to the charge of 
belonging to a political associa- 
tion. You know, of course, that 
women may have nothing to do 
with politics here, and so we were 
all fined and our Committee was dissolved.” 

“ How do you ca'ry on your agitation now? 
I asked. 

“ Principa'ly by the distribution of pamphlets, 
and by the organisation of public meetings, where 
we have speeches and discussions on the position 


U 


of women. These must be called by à single 


person, and there are two policemen always 


„ and the 
minutes.” 


“Then why are your Social 
such revolutionary people? I 
seem to have the most wonderful patience, and 
to pursue only the most peaceable methods.” 
aim is 


little 
“T thi have read some articles of yours 
on the subject of wages in your Social Democratic 
women’s paper, L have I not?” I asked. 
„Tes, she replied. ‘I have written ancounts 


of the a I have made as to the lives 
and wages of different classes of working-women. | the 


In the collar and cuff factories, for instance, 
which are veritable penitentiaries, the girls work 
from seven till seven, with only an hour and a 
half for meals, in damp, crowded rooms, and 
they can only earn on an average five or six 
marks (i e., five or six shillings) a week, though 
of course the very strong and very quick ones 
earn more. Most of them have no homes, but 
hire a sleeping-place in the room of some family 
for five marks a month. In the country it is 
even worse. There a man and his wife worki 
as day labourers for thirteen hours a day, wi 
one and a half to two hours for meals, can only 
earn together a weekly average of ten marks, 
forty pfennig (not quite 10s. 6d.). Then the 
women have besides long hours of work in the 
evenings at home, although there is nothing 
ing to home life among them. How can 


it a called ‘living?’ Itis ! 

CL understand that all Seal Becncor yd ace 
in favour of a much greater extension of the 
Factory Acts, are they not?” I asked. 

“Certainly. We want it made impossible for 
women to work in trades injurious to their 

health, and we want their hours to be limited to 


ten instead of eleven, as it is in most trades at 


present.“ 

Are you not afraid that special limitations 
of women’s work will tend to lower their wages, 
and make it more difficult for them to compete 
web men ae e 

Not at all,“ she answered, promptly. “The 
employers are only too thankful 90 ple the 
cheaper labour of women, and when the women's 
hours are shortened, it follows naturally that the 
men employed in the same work have shorter 
hours also. I was very much oi acre to hear 
of the resolution passed by some English women 
against the new factory Jaws. Surely they were 
not working-women ?’ 

„No, I said, “they were the members of the 
Women’s Liberal Party, but many of them were 
leaders in our English women’s movement.” 

“Ah, that is it!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You have a 
woman’s movement in England, a movement 
by itself; but here we have not. Here the 
woman and the labour movement go hand-in- 
hand, and the solution of both hangs together. 
Our Social Democratic recogni no 
woman movement as such, and yet it is the onl 
political party in the world that demands the fu 
equality of the sexes. We are, indeed, well 
represented politically,” she added, “becauseour 
forty-seven Social Democratic members of the 
Reichstag are ever ready to agitate for us there, 
and to push our claims.’ 


“I suppose August Bebel, the author of | 


‘Woman,’ would be the leader in that,” | 
observed. 


“Yes, of course. Have you read his wonderful 


book? It was that book that really converted 
me to Social Democracy. I was living the life of 
the ordinary working-woman, earning miserable 
wages, but regarding my conditions as a matter 
of course which could not be changed. I had, 
however, some Socialist friends, who used to 
talk to me and take me to meetings with them, 
At ono of these 9 \friend igaye me a copy .f 


print? And as I went away, I 


all my former veges and 
set forth so wonderfully and ly that it was 
gospel for me. From that time 


a new 
I began to study and read, and I have been in 
the work now nearly ten years” 

Do you do much public speaking? I in- 


Jes, as much as I can spare time for, 
and as I am wanted. At first I used to be 
very nervous, and my voice was too weak, but 
now I understand better how to manage it, and 
I often talk for an hour or an hour and a half. 
om? lage — in England allowed to do much 
pu ” 


Tae be that “allow” was not a word 
we uged in that connection in England, and she 
— wistfully to my descriptions of English 

om. 


J wish I could come to the great Inter- la 


national Labour Congress in London next 
summer,” she said. I was at Brussels in 1891, 
when the International Congress adopted for 

first time a resolution demanding equal 
rights for women. We heard so much French 
spoken there, and we thought it was such a 

2 e. I am sorry I do not know 


It surprised me very much to hear a working 
woman ress such a desire for knowledge, 
and, in „I was struck all through our inter- 
view with Fraulein A.’s great intelligent and 
the extent of her reading. I wondered to myself 
should I be likely to spend perhaps the onl 
leisure afternoon in my week reading the d 

of a Labour Congress, 300 of close 
could not forget 
the phrase she had used so often, We poor 
women, who must work from early morning till 
late at night for starvation wages, in order to 
create the wealth of others,” and I felt that this 
movement, more than any other, has found a 
way of inspiring in women a desire for a radical 
improvement in their condition, and a fervent 
belief in its realisation. 


MARINER’S HYMN. 


Lavuncg thy bark, mariner! 
Christian, God speed thee ! 

Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee ! 

Set thy sails warily, 

Tempests will come; 

Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home ! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, there ! 
Hold the helm fast ; 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


What of the night, watchman ? 
What of the night ? 
Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right. 
Be wakeful, be vigilant— 


fag, 3 may be 
At an hour ss, 5 all seemeth | 
Securest to thee. in 
How ! gains the leak so fast #4 
ear out the hold— — 
‘ . Heave out thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold;— =: 
-- 7 There—let the ingots.ge—}{ - 
Now the ship neh 
‘“Hurrah-! the harbour’s near 
Lo, the red lights ! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straigh for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, 
Cut through the foam, 
Christian, cast anchor now 
Heayen is thy home 


Mus. Sourupy. 
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Our Short Story. 


AN ANGEL’S CANDLE.* 
By Anniz A. Woon. 
A FUNERAL ion was passing d th 
little village street. It was a simple affair; firet 
walked a tall, dark-faced man with ‘a soft felt 
hat and white neck-tie. After him the coffin 
was borne by six girls in black, companions of 
| the dead girl who lay within. It was of plain 
wood, bare, save for a clumsy bunch of flowers 


from a neighbour's garden. Next came a woman 
of fifty in deep mourning. Her face was set 
and drawn, her eyelids with weeping, but 
her eyes gli fiercely now, and a feverish 


red burnt in either cheek. In her hands she 
carried a white handkerchief, tightly crumpled 
into a ball. After her walked a dozen or so of 
men and women, the former, awkward’ and 
clumsy, with crape bands on hat and sleeve ; the 
tter, dressed in ill-fitting black gowns and 
sie crape bonnets, borrowed for the occasion. 

They passed into the graveyard, and grouped 
themselves around an open grave. The earth 
was thrown out in a heap; half-propped on 
another mound was a gravestone, nines an 
observer might have read :— 


SackEv TO THE Memory 


OF 
JOHN JAMES HOLLINGTON, 

Beloved Husband of Mary Jane Hollington, 

Who died August 19th, 1865, Aged 35. 

ALSO or 
MARTHA JANE, 
Daughter of John James and Mary Jane 
- Hollington, 
Who died November 21st, 1865. Aged 12. 


ALSO OF 
THOMAS PATRICK, 
Only Son of John James and Mary Jane 
Hollington, 
Who died March 13th, 1867. Aged 8. 


0 OF 
EMMA LOUISA, 
Daughter of John James and Mary Jane 
Hollington. 
Who died January 3rd, 1868, Aged 13. 


Then came a space and at the foot of the stone 
in bold letters, Thy will be done.” 

The minister read the service; closing his 
eyes and lifting his face to the grey clouds, he 
prayed for the poor woman, whose only remain- 
ing child had just been laid to rest. There 
were people who said that the Rev. John 
Melgate’s prayers did them more good than his 
sermons. At all events, when he finished, the 
men avoided each other's eyes, and the women 
sobbed in their handkerchiefs. Only the mother 
herself stood dry-eyed, looking into the grave that 
held husband and children. The women would 
have spoken to her, but her stony expression 
held them aloof. One, bolder than the rest, 
touched her arm. and tried to draw her away, 
but she shook off the gentle hand and stared 
down at the rough clods. 

The earth rattled on the coffin, thud, thud, 
with that aching sound which only a coffin-lid 
can make. The minister ene to Jane, and the 
mourners moved away. He said a few words of 
comfort to her. She looked at him wildly. 

“God is it? There may be a God sup- 
pose there is but there's no God for mo! 

The words carried far on the damp air, and 
reached the ears of her friends. They looked at 
each other silently. 

The minister spoke to her again. 

4% Forsaken!” cried she, it's not me that’s 
forsaken Him. l've served Him faithfully for 
forty years, and how has He served me? First, 
He took my husband, a decent, sober man, as 
did no harm to nobody ; then my children went, 
one after the other pointing to the propped- 
up stone now He's taken my last, my darling, 
my only joy. Love! If you'll tell me He 
tortures His creatures, III believe you.” 

Again the mourners heard the low, gentle 
tones of the minister, 

It's all very well for you to talk, the woman 
went on, You have your wife and children 
abont you, and friends in plenty, besides enough 
to eat and drink and wear. God looks after you, 


* The main jncident is a fact, 


a 
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doubt; but He cares t for and I 
think nought of Him. Poor, chililees, and alone, 
what have I to thank Him for?” 

Then she broke out into incoherent accusa- 
tions. The minister was less to battle 
with this stormy grief. What could he say to 
the poor, forlorn being who stood by that grave : 
At last he led her home? 7 

* 

The good man had been to many funerals, but 
the scene at sweet Mary's grave-side haunted 
him. Again and again he visited her mother’s 

/ Jittle cottage ; again and again he went home 
bafiled by the woman’s icy ir. 

Months passed on. The grass grew on 
Mary's grave; the headstone was put back in its 
place, with the addition— 

ALso OF 
MARY HENRIETTA, 
Youngest Daughter of John James and Mary 
Jane Hollington, 

Who died on October 8rd, 1881. Aged 20.” 

„Thy will be done” was erased, and in its 
place stood the words, y God, my God! 
why hast Thou forsaken me? 

Jane shut herself up in her cottage, and 
avoided the neighbours, who tried to be kind to 
the poor old woman, whom grief had aged before 
her time. On Sundays she stood in the doorway 
wearing her old week-day gown, and stared 
defiantly at the church-goers, who looked at her 
in pity. Sometimes she weeded her flower-beds 
with great ostentation, and on wet Sundays the 
passers-by heard the whirr of her rickety sew- 
ing machine. Pity and sympathy were fast 
changing to horror in the v „and some of 
the sterner ones even wondered why God 
allowed such impiety to go unpunished. 

One hot afternoon in June the minister passed 
the cottage door, which stood half open. He 
hesitated to knock, being tempted to walk on. He 
was tited, worried, and felt as if he could not 
bear the widow’s unbelief just then. With an 
effort he shook off his weariness, and knocked at 
the door. The little woman flung it wide, with 
asmile on her Jip, and an out-stretched hand. 
Mary's canary, which had moped all the winter, 
was trilling his loudest, the sunlight was stream- 
ing across the floor, and the sweet breath of 
mignonette floated in through the open window. 

“Come in, Mr. Melgate ; sit down there in the 
shade. You look very hot, sir. Have a cup of 
tea with me, III have it ready directly.” 

Tae astonished minister could hardly credit 
his eyes and ears. He heard her bustling about 
in the little back kitchen, where the kettle was 
sng:ng. She spread a clean cloth on the little 
round table (her finest cloth, that had laid in the 
drawer since Mary died). Down came the 
flowered china from the high dresser, she cut 
the bread and butter in the quick, deft way Mr. 

elgate remembered so well of old. 

When tea was over, the minister looked across 
ths table and said, Well, Jane, what does all 
this mean?” 

The woman’s face flushed as she said, Eh, 
fir, it means I've been a wicked old woman. I 
see it all now. I know now that it was right for 
my child to go, and right for Him to take her.” 

The minister gazed at her in bewilderment. 
This change was so sudden, so unexpected. 

‘Last night,” she continued, I was in great 
trouble. I remembered how a year ago, my 
Mary was going to a school picnic. I re- 
membered how happy she were, and how bonny. 
I felt more hard and rebellious than ever, and 
cried myself to sleep. Then I had a dream, and 
in my dream, someone took my hand and led me 

through the gates of heaven. Never had I seen 
# plage ao beautiful; but I hadn’t much time to 
ook about me, before I heard tramping down 
the golden street. Then a procession of people 
pasted me, all of them looking so glad and happy, 
and each of them carried a lighted candle. At 

t, I say my Mary coming along, but her candle 
Was not burning right at all. It flickered and 
jumped as if every minute it would go out. 

a I clean forgot where I was, and cried out to 
Why, Mary wende ' i 
your ca 9 5 y ch, what’s the matter with 
„% She turned to me—I think I see hor now— 
af fe fie ee 0 sho said, ‘your tears 
: ng, falling so fast upon it t an 

navily Keep it ue ast upon it that Ie 
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“The passed on, and left me 
— 5 
: Mary, I won't weep any more, your 
candle burning.’ She turned and smiled at mo, 
and the candle seemed to burn up more steady, 
= 2 sitting straight up in bed, with the 

ache gone.” 

There was a space of silence, the canary who 
had been singing softly, broke out in a rich ri 
of melody, the sun out the bright 
on the dresser and shone there. The minister 
knelt down on the uneven stone floor. 


„Let us pray,” he said. to e his name upon 

__ Wellington's powers were not full 
till he was well advanced into elite He 
Social Article. was close on forty at the ing of the 
1 it N he first 
ON BEING MIDDLE-AGED. | Weilingtots rst grost beetle va, Vier. 

(Continued from January \6th.) which was fought in August, 1808, Well 

In literature, the exceptions to the rule that | n he then was, having been born in 1769. That 
success comes in full maturity might almost be | dar marked the of his celebrity. He 
was then the junior Lieutenant-General in the 


counted—they are so few. For one Byron, 
famous at twenty-five, we have a dozen great 
sep: who would never have been known as such 

they died much younger than forty years of | © 
© pro- 


age. Tennyson was thirty-three when ; , : i 
duced his first work of any mark, and his great | his seniors coming up, and nape ing him, 
poems are all some years later in date. Brown- forbidding the carrying out of his plans for 


ing, until he was middle-aged, had not conquered 
any position in the public esteem. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge did no great work while they were 
young. 

The work on which the fame of Milton rests was 
1 after he had spent the best years of | eg 

is live in activity in other directions. He was 
already middle-aged when he was Oromwell’s 
secretary ; he wrote only prose in those days, 
and, grand writing though it was, it made but 
little mark. Milton was sixty-three when 
“Paradise Lost appeared. 

John Stuart Mill, though he learned Greek 
at three years old, and to write philosophy 
while in his teens, was thirty-six when his Logic 
repr ii to first give him fame as a thinker. 

I must have been nearly forty when 
Allan 
well,” told Harriet Martineau that “ Carlyle 
would be very well and happy enough if he could 
get a little more fame.” 

If we turn to fiction, the tale is the same. 
Jane Austen, it is true, died at forty, but her 
best works were produced in the few years im- 
mediately preceding her decease, and her fame 
was posthumous. A long interval of years 
separated her best novels from her earlier and 
inferior productions, aud she never knew her 
own success. George Eliot was forty when she 
wrote ‘‘Adam Bede,” her first novel. “Waverley” 
did not appear, as the initial of Scott’s long and 
brilliant series of romances, until its author was 
forty-three years old. Charles Reade was 
thirty-eight when his first novel sppesred; and 
over forty when he wrote his best works. 
Thackeray also was well on in middle-life when 
„Vanity Fair stamped him as one of the great 
authors of his day. He was thirty-seven years 
old when a friend wrote of him in the Edinburgh 
Review that he was one of the most remark- 
able of the writers whose names are still a dead 
letter to the mass.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the first great novelist 
that the United States produced, was over forty 
when he became known; and Josh Billings,” 
America’s first humourist, did not discover that 
he could write at all till he was middle-aged. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was fifty when he began 
The Autocrat,” till then he was a physician and 
only an amateur poet. 

With great warriors the record has generally 
been similar. The rare and e chances 
which made Alexander and Napoleon great 
Generals when scarcely out of their teens are 
seldom repeated. 

Oliver Cromwell, as great a statesman as he 
was a General, so that one hardly knows under 
which name to record him, was a quiet country 
gentleman till he was over forty. At Edgehill, 
when he first saw a shot fired by men against 
men, he was forty-three years old; and his 
political career followed after he had shown his 
unapproachable eminence as a General in tho 
field. He was fifty-four when he became Lord 
Protector. . : 

Queen Anne's great military genius, Marl- 


however, 
do the rig 


the unmat 
opportunities that glided by. 
4 as eee and all * these a and women, 
oubtless, a few years before their great success, 
life seemed almost a failure. It must have 
appeared to them as though for them all brilliant 
Cunningham, who knew and loved him | Possibilities had vanished, and that dull and 
plodding 1 alone remained. Yet practi- 
still everything to do in their 


cally they 
careers 
(To be continued.) 


TEMPERANCE AND HEALTH. 

A PpaRAGRAPH in the Government Gazette of 
Australia throws light upon a phase of the tem- 
perance reform that is well worthy the study of 
every, true lover of his country and his race. It 
occurs in the annual report of the assistant 
Government Statist upon the Vital Statistics of 
Greater Melbourne, recently published. Dealing 
with the decrease in tho death rate of the 
metropolis, which has been going on during the 

t few years, the statist says: “It has also 

n influenced by the beneficial effects on the 
general health of plain living, absence of luxury, 
and increased sobriety and temperance, as ovi- 
denced by the arrests for drunkenness (in the 
whole colony) having fallen off by 30 per cent. 
since 1890, and the revenue from spirituous 
liquors (excepting the newly imposed excise duty 
on beer) from £854,000 in 1890-91 to £576,000 
in 1893-4, or by 33 per cent., notwithstanding an 
increase in the rates of duty.” From statistics 
in this same report it is further evident that with 
the loss of drink revenue there has been a loss of 
sickness and of death. 


YOUNG WOMEN TO-DAY. 

To the young would I say, there comes to- 
day a call to the young women of strength and 
courage; it was never louder or more distinct 
than now; conditions indicate that a new era is 
fast approaching. We, therefore, summon the 
young women in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
and charge you to fulfil your God-given missions ; 
you are in the possession of a glorious heritage, 
the door of opportunity is thrown wide open, 
the highway of usefulness is . for you to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, and we urge 
you to respond to the pressing demands of tho 
age; with your holp we shall press on, till— 

„Rising in splendor that never shall set; 

The morning of triumph shall shine on us yet.” 

. Icenie Ackermann, 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE 


LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN DURINGd THE 


PRESENT REIGN. 
By Mas, Fenwick Mites. 


4% THA Custody of Infante’ Act” was in 
that same if brief session of 1886 
It is the charter of the married mother—to 
what most. of us value far beyond our earnings 
or our lands—to a share in the custody and 
guardianship of our children. Under the cruel 
old law, the mother was nothing to her children. 
Think of that—nothing! That mother who had 
borne the babe, and suffered for it, and given it 
eee etd elon s with her 
patient er ee 
to her child ! y, the-mothers amongst the 
lower animals aS oe 
and shield and their offspring ; and 

men dared to leave human mothers s0 

any villain who could show his marriage certificate 
should have the of the law to carry away a 


their nursemaid.: On no pretext whatever, but 
by his own arbitrary will, a father 00 im- 


This evil law was no dead letter. Cruelty and 
tyranny are too common vices for an encourage- 
ment given to their exercise by the law not to 
be taken advan of by many. Faultless 
mothers again again had their 
‘dragged from them—perhaps in the privacy of 
domeatic life, assured by their lawyers of the 
- uselessness of resistance; perhaps in open court, 
under a judge’s order, like Lady H. Newenham, 
Mrs. Agar Ellis, or Mrs. Lennon—and were left 
as though death had bereaved them of all their 
family, but with the additional pang to endure 
of the bitter sense that the suffering came from 
mere human injustice, cruelty, and deception. 
Bereavement of a mother’s heart by the death of 
her young ones is almost too cruel to contem- 
plate; but well might women cry, under that 
old law, in the words of David Let me fall 
into the hand of God, but let me not fall into 
the hand of man.” 
In no respect was the British married mother 
under that law more protected from such a fate 
than were the black slave mothers of other lands 
andtimes. But happily, thrice happily, men have 
amended. this thing also. The Guardianship of 
Infants’ Act of 1886 aby that after the death 
of a father the mother shall be legal guardian, 
alone, if the father has not provided otherwise, 
or jointly with any other person that the father 
may have appointed. During the father’s life a 
mother may, in case of need, apply to a court of 
law for an order about the custody of, and right 
of access to her children; and in deciding on 
such an mar “the Court. shall have 
regard to the welfare of the infant and the wishes 
as well of the mother as of the father.” Here, 
then, for the first time, the law forbids a man 
from, without due reason, removing his children 
from their mother’s care, and even denying her 
access to them at his arbitrary pleasure. Agree- 
ments made before marriage about the children’s 


children 
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guardian for her children, to act jointly 


we ip ny eae by the father, in the event 


The last change recently made in the law 
which I have space to mention is the Act allow- 
ing any magistrate to decree a separation with 


a woman to escape from the unspeakable torture 
of years of brutal treatment from her nominal 
protector. 

The general bearing ofall theselawsis plainly in 
the direction el ie a separate status, on a foot- 
ing of equality of rights and liabilities, to women 
during married life. It-is seen by most educated 
and thoughtful women that the basis on which 
laced partnerships in business life 
between man and man is also the most suitable 
one for the legal tion of the relation 
between the sexes. Let affection do its perfect 
work inthe home by all means; only where 
love fails will the law step in ; and then it should 
deal even · hauded justicein all things. . 


THE SHUNAIIMITE WOTIAN. 

A STUDY. 
B MILIIE S. Greene. 
Moc which is helpful can be gleaned on the 
subject of the position held by women in the 
long-ago pasts by a careful study of some of the 
beautiful prose-poems with which the Bible 
abounds. 

The modern woman looks backward shudder- 
she has a notion that all the old times were 
of slavery and oppression for her sex, that 
the present state of things is only bearable, but 
the future will be bright and shiniog with rosy 
light. 

The immediate past has certainly been a very 
bad one for women; roughly speaking, for the 
past hundred years they have been gradually 
sinking lower and lower, and have become more 
and more oppressed and down-trodden, and 
(especially among those of the middle-classes 
have sunk to the level of body-servants an 
household drudges, and in every sense have 
fallen from their high estate. 

It will take a long and a strong pull, and— 

most earnestly one would say it—a pull 
altogether, before they can regain their once- 
held and rightful position. 
What that position was, and how universally 
accepted, the study of such a beautiful little 
history as that given in the fourth chapter of 
second Kings will show. 

The story is so simply told, and the character of 
the Shunammite woman is so lightly touched in, 
that although she might be considered by some, 
even in these days, a “‘strong-minded person,” 
one realises in following it that she was not 
looked upon as an unusual character in those 
days, nor were the circumstances of her life and 
the extent of her power exceptional in any way. 
She is the type of a high-minded and digni 
matron, self-respecting. and res . In 
matters which concern herself alone, she acts in 
a self-reliant and thoroughly independent 
manner, such as every woman who respects 
herself avd realises that she is a free agent and a 
responsible person would do well to imitate. | 

When a question touches her husband in any 
wise, she goes to him direct with calm dignity 
and seeks his counsel, and then follows out the 
plan which she thinks will produce the best 
results. At the beginning of the story we find 
the wife is attracted by the mental qualities of 
Elisha, sho knows that he is leading a pure and 
holy life, and she becomes his friend. a 

The husband without doubt fully trusted and 
respected the wife, he raised no barrier to this 
friendship, and she felt at liberty to entertain 
her friend whenever he was journeying in the 
neighbourhood.of her home. Thinking gravely 
—as any nice woman who is leading a happy and 
untrammelled life would naturally think upon 
her friend and how she could best serve him, 
ishe formed the plan of providing a special little 
guest chamber for his use, one which should 


ingly, 
times 


framed in so sweet a manner and 


a bare little shelter, 


formed concerning them. Her suggestion is 
2 vee i 

dignified that one cannot call it 2 petition, there 
is no sign of the modern tyranuised-over wife in 


its tone, but te v superior to 
usual “ May If” or “ ill you ow cation 
the wife w. “knows her place and keeps it.” 
The question so sweetly put rings instead with 
the sound of equality and true comradeship. 

“Let us make a little chamber, I pray thee, on 
the wall” (then the housewifely instinct shines 
forth, and the N follows, it must not be 

a proper guest-ohamber); 
“ and let us set there a hed, ant a table, 10 
stool, and a candlestick, and it shall be when he 
cometh to us that he shall turn in thither.” 

It follows, without need of further words, that 
the wife’s . is carried out, and 
no obstacle is in the way, for soon the 
holy man and his servant are tarrying in the 
guest-chamber. - 

The dignified position of a house-mistress in 
those days is shown when Elisha desires 
that she should be summoned to receive his 


He does not pro to thank the master” 
of the house, but the house-mistress, and when 
his hostess stands before him, he says to her, 
‘¢ Behold thou hast been careful for us with all 
this care, what is to be done for thee? Wouldest 
thou be spoken for to the king or the captain 
of the host?” 

With native dignity comes the modest reply, 
J dwell among mine own people.” 

She did not delay her answer, nor falter, nor 
hesitate as a modern woman, without a clearly- 
defined position in her husband's houre, would 
have done—torn with the knowledge that she 
was risking her husband’s wrath by refusing 
what might lead to his promotion, or prove to 
be of real importance to him in the future. She 
did not plead—as many a modern wife would 
in a frightened, piteous way for time to think it 
over before giving her decision, intending mean- 
while to lay the matter before the husband, pre- 
pared to give up her own feeling and desire if 
the acceptance of the offer would cause him any 
personal gratification. Calmly, and relying upon 
herself alone, she considers the suggestion, and 
refuses it very graciously. After she had with- 
drawn, Elisha turned to his servant and asked 
him, What, then, is to be done for her? 

The servant drew his attention to the fact 
that she had no child, and suggested that sho 
desired to have one. On hearing this, Elisha 
sent once more to summon her to his presence, 
and promised that she should become a mother. 
Very pathetic is the account given later on of 
the illness and death of this child of promise. 
When he had grown old enough to go about 


with his father, he followed him to the fields to 


watch the reapers. 

Suddenly he cried out in agony, ‘‘ My head! 
my head! 

His father ordered a lad who was there to 
carry him to his mother. There is a world of 
trust and reliance upon the wisdom of a good 
woman in those brief words. The modern 
father of an only son, who did not trust im- 
plicitly and respect the woman he called wife, 
would have accompanied the child himself, pre- 
pared to administer counsel as to the treatment 
which he thought advisable. 

A father in these days, possessing less paternal 
affection, and lacking the confidence of the 
Shunammite's husband, would have seized this 
opportunity of showing his importance and 
‘sense of posseasion with the “ ter-in-my- 
own-house” air which some modern men 80 
strongly affect. a. 

The Shunammite’s husband trusted his wife 
entirely. N 

When the child had lain in his mother's arms 
until noon, he died. 

Then the mother, calm and strong through 
this crushing sorrow, collected her thoughts and 
acted without delay. She took her child in- 
stinctively up to that little guest-chamber, and 
placed him on the bed; then she called out to 


Sh ees Ns 


ber. The mother in her comes first now, 
her duty is to her dead child before all other, 
and she needs no one’s counsel, only the means 
to follow out dictates of her own heart. 

The husband (with a man’s reasoning) wishes 
to stay her. He is inclined to argue 
with her. Wherefore wilt thou 
day ? it is neither new moon nor 

The wife's reply in its tempered dignity and 
sweetness, yet so determined as it is, should 
teach many a weak woman of the power of love 
which renders one quite strong and fearless; her 
answer was simply It shall be well.” 

In her anxiety to set off, the wife saddled the 
ass herself, and with a man-servant began her 
journeying. This servant evidently looked to 
her for his orders, unlike some of the latter-day 
lsbouring or out-door men, who like to “take 
their orders from the master only.” 

“ Drive, and go forward,” she gad; “ slack not 

thy riding for me except 1 bid thee.” 
Sue kept her feelings well under control 
throughout her journey, for when she reached 
Mount Cermel, and Elisha seeing her in the 
distance sent his servant to meet her and to ask 
as to the welfare of herself, her household, and 
child, she answered, It is well.” 

No weeping, hysterical woman she, making an 
exhibition of her terrible grief before the ser- 
vant of her friend, but the calm, dignified lady 
throughout, cost her what it might to play her 


t. 
FWhen she reached Elisha, her calm for the 


first time gave way. In her intense anxiety to 


plead with him for her child's life, the passion 
of love overwhelmed her, and she clasped his 
feet in her intense desire to obtain his ai 

With all her dignity and stren of mind, 
she was the veriest woman where her affections 
were concerned, ine ve and deeply loving 
beneath the outwardly calm presence. 

One last gimp we have of her courage and 
determination, before her child is restored to 
her. When Elisha sent his servant on in advance 
with orders as to his conduct on the road, the 
mother turned to him, not fearful, as a weaker 
woman would have been, or as a wife who had 
been habitually ised over would have felt, 
that by crossing his will she might lose his aid ; 
cowed by no such unworthy fear she said to 
him, ‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee.” 

Elisha rose and followed her. 

In the beautiful and pathetic scene at the 
end, when Elisha sent his servant to call the 
mother, and bade her take up the child whom 
he had rescued from the grave, the mother in 
the woman once more rei supreme; all her 
calmness and strength forsaken her, she fell 
in a passion of grateful love at Elisha’s feet with 
emotion too deep for words, she bowed herself 


to the ground, and took up her son and went 
out.“ 


ONE principal cause of the failure of so many 
magnificent schemes, social, political, religious, 
which have followed each oth 
has been this: that in almost every case the 
have ignored the rights and powers of one half 
the human race—viz., women. I believe that 
politics will not go right, that society will not 
go right, that religion will not go right, that 
nothing human will ever go right, except in 80 
far as woman goes right; and to make woman go 
right she must be put in her place, and she must 
have her rights.— Charles Kingsley. 

* 


Who is a true man? He who does the truth, 
and never holds a principle on which he is not 
prepared in any hour to act, and in any hour to 
risk the consequences of holding it.— Carlyle. 


I nave lived to thank God that all my 
answered,—Jean Jngelow. 


prayers have not been 


er age after age, | 885 
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MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 
By E. M. 


(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
M 


enu, 
Crecy Sou 
Stuffed Tomatoer. 
Roast Mutton. Brussels Sproute. Potatoes. 
Agnew Pudding. ig Padding. 

Crgcy Sour. One pound neck of mutton, tour 
carrots, two onions, four ounces rice, ten break- 
fastcupfuls water, a lit ile parsley, teacup cream, 
a thin slice of toast, pepper and salt. Wash the 
mutton, remove fat, aud put on to boil with the 
water; add the onions chopped, carrots cut in 

pieces or grated, and the rice well-washed. 
Let it boil for two or two and a half hours; 
then take out meat and rub all ei. a wire 
sieve. Return the soup to the pot, add pepper 
and salt and the parsley, finely chopped. Make 
it thoroughly hot, put in cream, pour into 
tureen and serve with dice of toast. Cost. 
—Mutton, 7d; carrots, 2d.; onions, 4d; 
1 d.; cream, 2d.; seasonings, id. Total, 
8. Id. 

Dexssep Happock.—Two large or four small 
haddocks, one and a half ounces butter, half 
ounce flour, one gill milk, one lemon, one ge 

„salt and pepper. Skin and bone the fish 
and divide into four, if small fish into two pieces ; 
roll each piece up with the skin side in, set them 
9 ghee in a greased pie-dish, put a little piece 
of butter, a squeeze of lemon-juice, and 
salt on them ; cover with a ba paper and 

ut in oven for ten to fifteen minutes. Sauce: 
Pat half ounce butter and flour in a saucepan, 
stir over the fire, add milk, a little lemon-juice, 
pper and salt and some of the liquor of the fish, 
1555 in yolk of egg the last thiog. Dish the 
fish, pour over it the sauce,and put a little finely- 
chopped parsley on each piece.—Cost.— Had- 
docks, 8d. ; butter, 2d.; milk, Id.; lemon, 14d. ; 
egg, Id.; seasonings, 1d. Total, 1s. 2d. 

Storrep Tomatoes.—Hight medium-sized 
tomatoes, teacupfal bread-crumbs, two ounces 

ted Parmesan cheese, one ounce bacon, a 
ittle parsley, one small shalot, one teaspoonful 
flour, two ounces of butter, pepper, salt, nutmeg. 
Cut the top off the tomatoes, scoop out the 
inside. Put all this in a saucepan, with the 
bacon and shalot very finely mopped! add the 
butter, parsley, pepper, salt, and flour; stir all 
over the fire for eight or ten minutes till quite 
cooked; add the bread-crumbs and mix well. 
Stuff the tomatoes, sprinkle with bread-crumbs, 
and put in oven for ten minutes. Serve on small 
rounds of toast. Can be prepared in the morn- 
ing and heated when required. Decorate each 
tomato with a small sprig of parsley. Cost.— 
One and a half pounds of tomatoes, Is. 6d. ; 
bread, Id.; cheese, 23d.; bacon, 4d. ; butter, 2d. ; 
seasonings, ld. Total, 28. Id. f 

Aonew Puppine.— Eight large apples, quarter 

und , two ounces butter, egg 
emonr ind, five ounces flour, two and a half ounces 
pastry butter, one ul fine sugar, pinch 
of baking-powder. Peel aud slice the apples, put 
in a stewpan, with two ounces butter, quarter 
pound sugar, small piece lemon rind, and two 
tablespoonfuls water. When stewed soft, rub 
through a wire sieve, and set aside to cool. 
Make a short crust with the flour, butter, sugar, 
baking-powder, and water; line the edges and 
sides of a pie-dish with it. Mix the yolks of 
with the pulp, put into pie-dish, and bake 
for half an hour. Beat whites up stiffly, add 
three tablespoonfuls fine sugar. Put on pudding, 
and place in cool oven for à few minutes. May 
be served cold. agent tas 6d. ; sugar, id.: 
butter, 34d. ; 3d. ; flour, Ad.; fine sugar, 
ld. Total, 18. 1 
FIG Puppinc.—Half a pound scraps of bread, 
uarter pound suet, half pound figs, one : 
t ounces moist . Soak bread in cold 
water till soft, squeeze 1 and beat up with a 
fork ; 5 sugar, suet and figs finely ; 

in 


3, | be placed on the side-board 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lvors Hearon Anmsrrona, 
Author of “Good Form,” Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to @ Bride,” ete. 


WAITING AT DINNER. 

Tue mistress of a house cannot be too careful 
as to the way in which the servants wait at table 
during the everyday meals, otherwise she will 
find they will fail her on some accasion 
when she has guests. There is very little differ- 
ence between the waiting at the everyday dinner 
and the style to be adopted at a dioner party. 
The thing is to have the everyday meals 50 
correctly served that the servants will not require 
to make any departure from the ordinary style, 
except perhaps the of an extra course. 
Mistakes in waiting d never be allowed, 
nor should a servant be permitted to lay the 
table in a vulgar way, on the ground that this 
was the particular f of her late mistress, 
some person of rank. Servants who have occu- 
ied a post in anv great house (even in the 

owest capacity) will often assume great airs 

when they enter a smaller establishment. The 
name of Lady Oharlotte or Lady Mary is used 
as a shield to cover all deficiencies, and they 
will break your best soup -tureen with the 
ive remark that it was curious this should 


housekeeper must not be impressed by these 
remarks—she is queen in her own house, and 


the servants get into the habit of aue i 
up too few E aud forks, yet they wi all 
do this if they are not watched. The proper 
arrangement of the sideboard is the cure for 
any accident of this kind, and servants should be 
taught not to bring up just as many knives and 
forks as they think will ( just do,” but to lay a 
liberal allowance of such things on the side- 
board, so that no one may ever Pen to wait for 
want of an extra fork. Careful preparation 
before a meal saves many an accident at the 
time, forethought is everything in waiting at 
table, and the waiting goes on smoothly when 
everything is ready to the servant's hand. 

Laying the sideboard properly is quite as 
important as laying the table. The sideboard 
should first be covered with a side-board cloth 
(either in plain damask, linen with fringed ends, 
or oatmeal cloth embroidered in Russian work 
in red and blue), and rows of extra knives, forks, 
and spoons are arranged along the front. The 
centre is erally occupied by some object in 
ornamental silver—a hunting cup, for example, 
and silver candelabra at either side. The 
decanters and claret-jug (if they are used) would 
„ also the cruet- 
stand, the sugar for the sweet-course, and any 
extra sauces which might be required. If there 
is no dinner-wagon there will be still more 
things to put on the sideboard—the cheese, the 
bread-basket, and the butter, also everything 
which will be required for dessert. If dinner is 
to be served @ la Russe, there will also be the side- 
table to prepare, as all the carving will be done 
there. This table must be covered with a cloth 
(constructed on the same So as the side- 
board cloth, simply to fit the top of the table 
and hang down a few inches at the two ends) ; 
the carver's fish-slice, and knife-resters, must be 
placed on this table, ready for use. 

The dinner-table must now be laid, and if the 
mistress of the house cannot thoroughly depend 
on her servants she would be wise to give the 
table a little glance herself, when they have 
concluded their operations. Some servants have 
not got what is called a straight eye, and a 
dinner-table is a wretched spectacle when it is 
not laid with mathematical precision. Table- 
mats are out of fashion. A felt cloth should be 


There is rather a fancy for colour at 
3 beautiful tablecloths (of 
) are being used just now 


0 


LOW-NECKED DRESSES. 


On correspondence on this subject will conclude 
with this weeks two racing (see Open 


Columns”), as all received for some time now |. 


again the 


resolved themselves into these: 
Ad Hie eee to coer Oe chest at 
nig er being wrapped u . N 
(2) It is not artistioally 5 5 8 as a whole, 
some women are too „ some 
too fat, etc., for the exhibition of their shoulders 
to be beautiful. — 
(3) It produces an immoral effect on the minds 
of men to see a woman’s shoulders uncovered. 
This last argument is the one produced by 
most of my correspondents; it is also the one 
that most amazes others. 
eee 5 Na 15 believe in this moral 
1 o least. © pro or impro- 
riety of clothing is l — of — 


t we are thoroughly accustomed to and |. 


receive as an every-day matter of course produces 
none of these appalling effects. In the well-to- 
do classes, where women have plenty of money 
and little to ogcupy their time, it is quite usual 
for the ladies to “ dress for dinner” in more or 
less cut-open gowns every night, and to go out in 
the very low bodioes in question, perhaps three 
or four nights in the week. A young fellow 
growing up to see his mother thus dressed daily, 
and seeing his sisters assume the cut-down bodice 
as simply and naturally as a sign of their being 
“out” as he himself does his swallow-tail,” does 


not, I feel sure, think any more im ty on | j 
i ulders ‘thant ene seeing the fate od a |. 


seeing the sho 
woman uncovered. 


We must remember that in a great part of 
the world it is considered that to see a woman’s 
Jace does all that som e correspondents say of a 
woman's shoulders. The Zenana system against 
which we wage war is based on just these 


theories—that the minds of men are so base that; 


the mere sight of a woman’s uncovered face 
renders their thoughts and feelings “ impure.” 
It is well-known how readily any sort of un- 


accustomed costume is by some persons — 
aldered indecent.” The * rational ” ‘ting 


arent 


dress is so dubbed by many, because it 


— .. , , eee . — 


remember w. 
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—— aie ke, Lane 


is nothing ially immodest, 
“impure” 3 by them sa soon ~ 


The Turk would us that to see a woman’s 
face without a ing is to oause men to have 
wicked thoughts, and ‘ore the inference is 
that no woman ‘barefaced. Such 
assertions are i Ts thoes Of ts who bas 
been used to go about the world showing all men 


our faces, innocently 


and unconscious of any 
evil resulta. ini 


to anybody 
I can 


gen 


‘eel- 


the recognition of such a result being possib 
with all. the ke in “societ „Tall the 
honourable, even severe matrona, and the modest 
irls, who are born into the rank where such 
6 a matter of course. 
Moreover, though it is not very safe for a 


A “LIBERTY” HIGH EVENING DRESS. 


: Jan. 23, 1896. 


woman to attempt to judge men’s minds, yet I 
do think it is to assert that men at large, 
ordinary men, do not connect any such ideas 
with evening bodices. For if they did, they 
would object to their own ladies, their young 
wives, their steady matrons, their growing 
daughters, wearing such bodices amongst other 
men. But no such objection is raised. 

The Prince Consort would have told the Queen, 
thousands of other men who closely control and 
sharply criticise their ladies’ conduct, would 


y | have expressed themselves to their wives, to the 


effect that svening ee should be abandoned 
because of their effect on men, if the effect were 
in fact what some of my f e ts fancy. 

This is where I 20 1 differ from 
certain of my correspondents. But in regard to 
the other two points—beauty and health —I am, 
on the whole, against the décolletage. I agree 
with the correspondent who urges that so many 
women are not tifully made—so many have 
“ galt-cellars” at the collar bones, or bony points 
at the shoulders, or are unpleasantly “ fleshy,” 
that it would be a gain en masse to have a dif- 
ferent style. Asan illustration of how artistic 
and a frock can be by being distinctly 
“ evening dress,” me re not at all cut down, I 
have asked Messrs. rty to lend me one of 
their fashion-plates. The disco of how we 
can dress in a specifically smart and evening 
fashion without low necks is largely due to them 
and their materials. The soft-draping, artistic- 
3715 men that have 5 * 

iberty’s” (very appropriate !) name as their 
were unknown lee till Mr. Liberty 
brought them from the East. The soft silks 
and prettily draped chiffons and muslins have 
been a revelation to this generation of how 
charming and artistic it was possible to be in 
combination with hygiene. 

For on the last point—the health—the low- 
necked dresses must give way. It is altogether 
unreasonable to uncover the chest in a climate 
such as ours. True, as one of our co: n- 
dents this week observes, the hardening effecta 
of constant ex of the throat are un- 
doubted. But it is constant, not intermittent, 
exposure to cold that may be expected thus to 
be advantageous ; the argument for singers not 
muffling too much is that they cannot always 
keep the throat covered, and so had better always 
avoid close covering. But commonly, we go 
about all day in sealskin coats and flannels, and 
at night bare our chests, back and front ; it isa 
matter of common sense that this is most 
foolish conduct. Nor does. it, prove the 
reverse that some do not suffer. Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, for instance (whose beautiful 
but low-dreesed portrait aroused this corres- 


| pondence) never has a cold and wears a low gown 


practically every evening. But for 
one who can thus safely bear such 
risks, there are many Who catch 
cold” and get inflammation of the 
lungs, or pleurisy, followed by 
consumption too often. These 
chest complaints kill far more of 
us than any of the much dreaded 
fevers. 

It is worthy of note and sugges- 
tive of a hygienic moral against 
low-necked thatthe female 
mortality has diminished in the last thirty years 
far more largely in proportion than the male 
mortality. 1 can see no wide-spread reason for 
this greater improvement in our sex (over and 
above the improvement that men and women 
alike owe to better drai and other causes 
that affect both), except the fact that thirty 
years ago little girls at school wore dresses cut 
down to the collar-bone and without sleeves. 
No sage doctors have been able to explain the fact 
referred to I present them with this explanation; 
and what a moral it points against low-necked 
dresses from the hygienic point of view! In fact, 
children never in history were dressed more 
healthily and artistically than now—and in this, 

in, Messrs. Liberty can lend us illustrative 
blocks. Mothers have come to learn that the 
small sort of vanity that showed off” a child's 
bare arms and neck, had better give way to 
prudence. Delicate girls’ mothers at any rate 
should extend as much common sense to young 
womanhood. ; 

On balance, I think the noes have it.” 


— — = 
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bome Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mrs. E. L. Cnampertam, F. R. H. S. . 


IN THE GLASS-HOUSES, 
Havine confined our remarks entirely to the 
kitchen-garden department in the last two papers, 
it is time to say a few words about flowers, and 
as there are none, or next to none, out of doors in 
January, we must keep under cover. 

Those who have only one house-of-all-work,” 
and that only so far warmed as to “ keep out the 
frost,” will often be depressed by the fact that 
there is now a generally forlorn and shabby 
appearance, gee over ferns, palms, and 
such-like plants. ey are just now at their 
lowest ebb, so to speak, but the time is not far off 
when they will begin to make a fresh start, and 
in another three weeks it will be advisable to 
re-pot most of them. Clean pots may be pre- 
pared this month on bad days, and fresh la 
cut, and soil get in readiness. 

Cuttings of chrysanthemums may now be 
taken or purchased. Just for variety’s sake, and 
tokeep up interest, it is well to get a few new 
ones each year. Some readers may be glad to 
know of the peoring, Sorel sorts, which are 
recommended by Mr. E. Molyneux, one of our 
most successful English growers of this plant. 
He gives the seal of approval to fourteen 
varieties, and these are:—Charlea H. Curtis, 
incurved, golden-yellow, very large ; 
yellowish bronze, incurved ; this is very handeo ne, 


as I can testify. Major Bora ſfor comes next in 


the list, also incurved and clear yellow; Lord 
Rosebery is commended, though of that lish- 
pink tint not generally favoured, an most 
useless for cutting pu as it refuses to go 
with modern room decoration, and lights up 
badly. The others are Bonnie Dundee and Mr. D. 
5 atte both lilac- Pek os 135 wg) 1 
old-ti —a very saving quality. George Haig. 

2 terracotta; D. H. Crane, bee to 
red; John Fulford, crimson-shaded and incurved ; 
L’ Ametheste, claret and claret-and-water; W. 
Tumington, dull red, streaked with gold (incurved 
again); M. P. Martignac, bronze; Harold. Wells, 
dull, pale yellow, and C. D. Forbin like Princess 
of Wales, tipped with yellow. 

There is a craze among growers for incurved 
chrysanthemums. I don’t care for them per- 
sonally, and think them not very decorative ; but 
find my country friends prefer them to the Japs, 
which they consider ragged and untidy. 

To proceed with our greenhouse or conservatory. 
This very day I have been told that seedling 
antirrhinums were not very successful last year; 
at any rate, did not bear t lantation in the 
autumn. My informant had brought a batch 
from a friend’s garden, and lost them all. If any 
reader has been equally unlucky, he or she may 
like to know that if these plants are sown now 
in heat, grown quickly and hardened off, they will 
blossom in the summer. 

The following seeds may be sown in January 
in stove heat, or a temperature of about 80 deg. in 
the day time, and 70 deg. at night: cannas, gloxi- 
nias, grevellias, and in temperature from 60 to 70 
deg. cyclamen, hollyhocks, petunias. These, of 
course, all go into cooler arcs as they grow. 


Globe D’ Or, 


sour far sooner 
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The English name of “ Indian Shot” is. to 
cannas on account of the extreme hai of 
their round seeds, which need soaking in luke- 
FC 
re very slow-growing ; 
assist matters to soak them, but even 

then it may be months before they stir; so the 
pots containing them must not be emptied too 


A “LIBERTY ” DRESS FOR A CHILD. 


ry. | soon by some amateur gardener “ wasting in 


clamen is nearly as trying to the patience 
of the gardeners; it will germinate (after long 
waiting) in a cold frame, but even when given 
the temperature recommended above, it may 
delay in a manner perfectly tantalising. 

Those who have stove-houses ma: on 
repotting these this month. And it should be 
borne in mind that repotting, or renewing of soil 
in beds of such h is more often requisite 
than in cooler houses, use the hot-house is 
kept. so constantly moist that soil there becomes 

than in cooler and drier quarters. 
While the creepers are unfastened, all the glass 
and woodwork of the house should be thoroughly 


MELLIN'S 


For INFANTS 
and INYVALIDS. 


cleaned by abbi 
brush, soft-eoap-aad hot water.. 
Plants themselves should be also cleaned before 
they are tied back in their usual place. The 
soils used should be thoroughly dry, and clean, 
riage ee asa 845 ke N 
jor affording draiging t-houses, a 
quantity of those should be scrubbed perfectly 
ean and dried» beforehand. If a grating, to 
admit of bottom heat, is under the bed, coarse 
crocks will be needed, and a layer of the fibrous 
growth left from shaken-out loam, should be 
placed over the ctocks, and under the soil, to 
prevent the latter from getting washed down 
and choking up the former. 


Our Pribate Bdbertisement Column. 


count as one word, if in a p. 


In ing to an advertieement in this 5 
your fort e énclose it in an envelope; 
lose thin, Write (where the stamp shad go), om phe cut 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 


Thie col being fi of private perso: 
who) wish to eg neff article ore” ad 


Payment of elther Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
the sunder for az period 


not 5 th 
proteation fer a 5 peri . ners 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or ap must 
be between themseives by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement 
except under the Miscellaneous” heading. 


I. B.— replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
caniact be ouat on by us to te edvertioare ; 


Dress. 


A, 181. D= Trimmi 


„ various remnants. 
Send scrap- mate: 


to see if can be matched. 


. .« Pete. 


D, 108. Poodle Bitch for sale, health 
bon EH coat, by — he ebe, * 


Wanted. 


W. 100. C\mall, Strong Table, for bedside; or 
S r brenkfast-in-bed” table. me: 
ld ish or Foreign Postage 
9 8 or cash. 0 
dealers. 
W. 110 Dair Lady's Riding Top Boots, size 4’s 
or 5's. Must be good condition. Price 
moderate. Approval required, 


W. 108. 


FOOD 


Mellin's Food is similar to Breast Milk Chemically and as beneficial Physiologically. 


Samples post free on application to 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, Stafford st., Peckham, S.E. 


* 


56 
‘Belfast House,“ 


ESTABLISHED FOR 130 YEARS. 


WALPOLE’S 
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Irish Linen Sale 
IS NOW IN PROGRESS. : 
THE. WHOLE STOCK OF 
SUPERIOR HAND-WOYEN 
ROYAL 


Double Damask Table Linen, 
LADIES’, UNDERCLOTHING, 
-CAMBRIG & LACE HANDKERCHIEPS 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List 
Prices, and such as no other retail 
firm, not being makers, édul 

* afford to sell att. 

Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 


- free to any address on applica 


' ZOME BAL PRICES. 
DAMASK TASLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
8, 2/1, 3/6, 3/11, 4/9 to 9/6 each.—a} yards 
. Square, 5/6, @ 0, 7,3, $/- to 15/ each. 
AMASK NAPKINS, Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 
80, 4:8 to 9/- per doz.—Dinner size, 3/3, 4/-, 
6/8, 7/2, % per de. 
VEINED AFTERNOON TEA OLOTHS, 
: Reduced to 2/6, 2/8, 3/6, 4/-, 6/0, 6/6 each. 
‘LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed), for Single Beds, 
98, 12/, 18/1, 18/9 per pair. For Double Beds, 
. 20/6, 22/, 26/- to 38/- per pair. 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched), for Single Beds, 
. G/M, %, m/, 14/ each.— For Double Beds, 
10,6, 1%, 13,-, 14/- each. 
COTTON SHEETS. (Hemmed), 2 yards by 
ö 85 4/4, 5/6, 6 9, , 7,- per pair.—3 yards 
. by 31 vards, 13/6, 14 3, 10% per pair. 
LINEN PILLOW QASGS, d., 1/-, 1/3, 1/77, 
1/10 each, a 


CAMBRIO HANDKEROHIEFS (All Flax), 
Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/8, 3/6, 5/ per doz.—Gentle- 
men's, 2/1, 3/4, 4,-, 4/1, 6/- per doz. 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKEROHIEFS (An 
Flax), Ladies’, 2/11, 3/6, 4/4, 5 4 per doz.— 
Gentlemen's, 4/11, 6/4, .7/4, 8/3 per doz. 
FANCY EMBROIDERED AND VEINED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 23d., 34d., 4d.; 6d , 6d 
each; worth double. . 
TOWELS, Huckaback, 2/-, „ 3/3, 4/-, 4 
1 Een 4% ee 70 5 
per half - doz. g 
BLANKETS, for Single Beds, 6/9, 8/11, 9/11, 11/11 
per pair.—For Double Beds, 13/6, 16/6, 16/9, 19/- 
per pair. 1 
HOUSEHOLD OLOTHS, Dusters, 1/3, 1-11, 
4 2/8, 3% per doz.—Glass Cloths, 2/M, %, 4/3, 
4/9, 6½ per doz.— Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 3/-, 3/3, 
3/6 per doz. 


Carriage paid to all parts of the Country 
on orders of and upwards. 


Orders sent from Abroad during Sale time will be 
executed at Sale Prices. ; 


WALPOLE. BROTHERS, LTD., 
_ Trish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 
89, New Bond Street xe seers tom 
102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 2 
46 & 47, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘| had to be sent away from the Home. 


& 
— r 
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‘; SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Tun Woman's Sranat will be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of subscriptions : 
12 months ee eo 62. 6d. 
6 99 ee ee 3s. 3d. 
8 ee ve ls. 8d. 


Or can be had to order, one penny weekly, 
from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom; 
also sold at Messrs, Smith's Railway Bookstalls. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 

By MansnAIL anv Sons, 128, Fleet Street. 
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JANE CAKEBREAD. 
Ir would have been a great triumph for the 
“Somerset Village Home if it had managed 
to reclaim Jane Cakebread, and restore her, 
a respectable, law-abiding and self-respecting 
member, to society. But it could hardly be 
expected that this could happen; and it is 
therefore with regret, but not surprise, that 
we have to record that the hoped-for refor- 
mation has not been made, but that Jane's 
conduct has continued so bad that she has 
She 
was constantly noisy and abusive; on the 
smallest provocation, she “ made scenes” to 
her guardians, and disturbed the peace of the 
quiet village as she has long been wont to do 
that of the London streets, and as no doubt 
she will shortly be disturbing them again. 
Her crowning performance was to suddenly 
spring to her feet in the middle of divine 
service at the village, and loudly proclaim 
that she was Jane Cakebread. This stupid 
outrage on the sanctities of the moment 
might have been overlooked if it had been an 
incident merely, and had stood alone; but as 
it was only the culmination of a course of 
noisy, unmanageable, defiant behaviour, and 
as such conduct was very injurious to the 
health and progress of the rest of the patients, 
it was reluctantly felt to be needful to send 


. I wepk Paint of a voluntary robreat 
must always be that no sufficient restraint can 


‘| be applied to such characters as this. Ina 


‘ease of it as this one. 
‘matter presente difficulties, for her case is 
one of those that are on the border-land, and 
ciples. If everybody who is not quite mad, 


were shut up in a lunatic asylum, the num- 


‘| world are on the sufferer from the mania, 
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lunatic asylum, for instance, there are ways 
and means provided for the temporary 
seclusion of the patients whose condition 
makes them unfit to be with the less violent 
and more manageable ones. But in the 
Inebriate Home, there can be little done for 
those whose own will is in no degree engaged 
in the struggle to reform. This will was 
exactly what was lacking in Jane's case. 
Lady Henry Somerset thinks that it would 
be far more correct to describe“ Jane as a 
lunatic than as a dipsomaniac. It is not 
the drink that makes her wild, by its inherent 
strength, but that she is always so nearly a 
lunatic that tke least drop of drink has the 
effect of bringing. her madness out in the 
acute and furious stage. In short, the con- 
clusion of those who have had her under 
observation at Duxhurst, is that she ought 
to be under permanent restraint, in a work- 
house or pauper asylum. | . 

It is a public scandal that such a condi- 
tion is not recognised even in so marked a 
It is true that the 


that it is difficult to treat on general prin- 
but easily made so, by drink or other causes, 


ber and cost of those places would indeed be 
portentous. Diseased vanity—esingular as it 
may appear that anybody should be vain of a 
disgracefully uncommon record—is at the 
root of much persistent impropriety of 
behaviour. The disease is well known 
amongst lunacy experts—an exaggerated self- 
consciousness, a fancy that the eyes of the 


and a desire to make them yet more 80. 
This mania is the foundation cf more serious 
crimes than Jane Cakebread’s disorder in the 
streets and in the Home. But it is difficult 
to decide in a great many cases if this weak- 
ness has reached a point that can be called. 
lunacy, and can justify the person who 
suffers from it “ being taken care of,” with- 
out his own wish, as lunatics are. But, hard 
as it may be to lay down a fixed rule in such 
cases in general, there can now be little doubt 
in this particular case. Jane Cakebread is a 
public nuisance. The wisest and most kindly 
attempt that ever can be made has been 
made to induce her to refrain from being 80 
any longer, and the poor wretch’s craving for 
notice has proved too strong for the volun- 
tary cure to be effected. The next time she 
is taken up for misconduct in the streets, it 
is to be hoped the magistrate will refer her 
case to a doctor, and that the means pro- 
vided for curing a disturbed brain in the 
compulsory retirement of an asylum may be 
applied. For voluntary efforts to succeed, 
there must be only such a weakness as the 
arrangements of a voluntary institution 
can cope with, The Inebriate Home is 
designed and laid out to cope with the craving 
for driuk, but not with such a condition as 
Jane Cakebread displays, and which has per- 
sisted, though for months she has had no 
aloohol, N 


Jau. 28, 1806. 
SIGNALS: FRO OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 
Oug Queen has always been in private a peace- 
maker, her personal letters to foreign potentates 
having often done excellent diplomatic service. 
Of course her Majesty has had far too correct a 
sense of her public duty to fail to ascertain the 
view of her Cabinet before writing, and did not 
intervene if she did not feel personally able 
to agree with her Ministry on the subjects at 
issue. But when she could write a personal 
letter, it has been so well-worded, and came 
with so much ‘iofluendé from her, both as a lady 
and as one of the greatest and most powerful of 
sovereigns, that it bas always had much effect. 
During the last week her Majesty has tried the 
effect of her influence in this way on two 
of her fellow monarchs—the Sultan, to whom 
she has addressed a personal remonstrance as to 
the Armenian cruelties, and her Majesty’s own 
obstreperous grandson, the German Emperor. 
e e e ‘ 

One reason for the influence that the Queen 
has always exerted in her own land has been 
her genuine broad-mindedness. This quality has 
from time to time been the cause of ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction amongst ‘some who thought that 
they were personally insulted by Royal patronage 
of others of different views; but in the long 
run, it has won appreciation and admiration 
from all whose opinions are worth having. The 
Queen’s worshipping in the Scotch village church, 
instead of having an episcopal magnate in 
residence, and a private chapel, when she was at 
Balmoral, was one instance of what I refer to. 
Another was the warm patronage that she gave 
to that good man, but unconventional clergy- 
man, who has just died, the Rev. William Rogers. 
. e 080 e 5 

Mr. Rogers was one of the first to have an 
unseotarian school in connection with his church 
work, Before, there had been plenty of church 
schools, but the children who attended those 
had to learn the catechism, and so on. Mr. 
Rogers, as he explained, said“ hang economy, 
hang theology, let us get to work” ; and started 
a school to educate all children whose parents 
chose to send them. It seems already strange 
that this should have brought down on him an 
avalanche of censure and abuse, but so it was; 
and the support that the Queen and her husband 
gave him, the Queen receiving the brave parson at 
Windsor to explain his work to her, and the 
Prince going to visit his school, was a help to 
him that it took some courage to give. 

82989 8 e * 


When the Queen opened the “ Queen's Hall“ 
at the People's Palace in Whitechapel, Mr. 
Rogers was one of the persons whom she 
personally recognised, and gave her hand to kiss, 
as she passed through the hall to the platform. 
It was some years since she had seen him, as he 
told me afterwards; but her unfailing memory 
for faces had not let his slip. 

e@ e @ 

Old Lady Llanover, who has also just died, 
was a most ardent Welshwoman, and for some 
years has dressed in the curious high cap that 
was characteristic of the ancient Welsh costume. 
She was an authority on heraldry, too. Though 
she was born with the century, she was up to a 
few years ago upright and alert as possible. 

* * 5 ö 


Wedding bells follow the funeral notes. Miss 


many who know her as a temperance and 
Liberal worker. oe 
gue ae 2 

On the 14th of January, Miss Emily Conybeare. 
was married to Mr. Craven, in St. Andrew's, 
Church, Ashley Place, Westminster. ‘Canon 
Basil Wilberforce performed the ceremony. In 


‘course, our 


Clapton Stall, of which it forms a part. 
0 0 e 
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consequence of the serious illness of Mr. O. A. V. 
Conybeare, late M.P. for Camborne, Miss Oony- 
beare’s second brother, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of 
Oxford, gave his sister away. Present in the 
church were Miss Conybeare's youngest brother 
and his wife, two of Mr. Craven’s brothers, and 
a large number of the bride’s personal friends, 
among them Mrs. Eva McLaren, Miss Bristowe, 
Miss Mander, Miss Gertrude Stewart, Miss 
Bunney, of the W.L.F.; Mrs, Cobden Unwin, and 
many more of her fellow-workers. This union 
will deprive us of the bride’s presence for some 
months to come. Mr. Craven has property out 
in British Columbia, and at the end of March, 
Mr. and Mra. Craven will go out there for the 
summer months, returning to London in the 
autumn, Mrs. Conybeare-Craven does not 
intend to give up her temperance or political 
work, though she may not be able to take so 
many distant engagements as formerly. 
e e e 

Another bride of the week is interesting, not 
only for her own sake but for her mother’s. 
Miss Marie Adelaide Belloc, whose published 
“Interviews” with French and English cele- 
brities are well known, has married Mr. Lowndes, 
son of the late vicar of Windermere, and him- 
self a member of the Times staff. Miss Belloc 
is the daughter of one who as “ Bessie Parkes ” 
was well known amongst the earliest workers 
for women—one who, with Miss Boucherett and 
others, founded the first Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women forty years ago. Miss Parkes 
was, I believe, the first editor of a serious 
woman’s paper, the Englishwoman’s Review. 
She married M. Louis Belloc, a French lawyer, 
and it is their clever and amiable daughter who 
has now married in her turn. Miss Belloc, as 
she ought from her parentage, speaks French 
and English equally well. 

e e e 

Lady Henry Somerset has been poorly, but 
is much better than she was a week ago, and 
has been entertaining a large house party at 
Reigate Priory, including the Duke and Duchess 
of St. Albans, Lady Katherine Beauclerk, the 
bride-elect, the Earl and Countess of Dudley, 


the Countess Somers, the Duchess of Bedford, 


Lord and Lady Arthur Butler, Lord Basil 


Blackwood, Hon. Hubert Howard, Mr. Philip 


Somers Cocks, and others. As Mr. Somerset’s 
wedding takes place on the very day that we 


come out,” Thursday, January 23rd, our de- 


must be deferred till next week. Of 
readers will be anxious to hear all 
about it, for the sake of the bridegroom’s 
mother. 


scription 


* * 

Lady Henry expects to go to Chester next 
week to attend the meeting of the National 
Executive Committee of the B. W. T. A., which 
will convene there on Wednesday next. Her 
ladyship is also advertised to speak at a public 
meeting in Chester on Tuesday night. Mrs. 
Hatt Noble bas intimated to Lady Henry 
Somerset that the members of the V. W. C. A., 
aud of the Reigate Branch of the B. W. T. A., 
desire to present an address to Lidy Katherine 
Beauclerk on her marriage with Mr. Somerset. 

e e 0 
_ We are pleased to say that our beloved H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales has graciously consented 
to perform the opening ceremony at a bazaar to 
be held either in May or June, to celebrate the: 


Conybeare’s marriage is interesting to the twenty-first anniversary of the Hackney and Fast 


Middlesex Band of Hope Union. The Clapton 
B. W. T. A. is giving the bazaar most generous and 
enthusiastic support in connection with the. 


The late Sit Henry Taylor used to mest the 
common argament that “mien who assaulted 


women must not be sentenced—as 


coward a thrashing myself f 
strong enough to do so, should I not feel 
ashamed and degraded by my incapacity, 
not by the reverse? Then why should I be 
brutalised by the community doing that which 
I should feel myself elevated by doing if pereon- 
elly strong enough ?” 


It was an unanswerable. argument; and it 
would apply with double force to those wretches 
who (worse than the =) outrage little girls 
of tenderest years. how closely the 
argument of Sir Henry Taylor applies may be 
judged by the feelings that one has as que rende 
the following report from the Southampton ° 
Times :—“ R. Tippett, a young man residing 
in Clarence Street, Northam, was charged with 
indecently assaulting a child seven years of age, 
named Lilian Ball, with whose parents he had 
been lodging, on Sunday afternoon, The child 
gave her evidence in a. very intelligent manner, 
and deposed in a very clear way to the treatment 
she received from the accused; who confessed 
that her statement in the main was true. Mr. 
Chipperfield (to the father of the child): How 
did the prisoner get those two black eyes f 
Mr, Ball: “My son gave them to him, sir.” 
Mr. Chipperfield : “I am glad to hear it. 


Glad to hear it!” Decidedly. If all little 
girls thus shamefully treated had big brothers 
plucky enough aud strong enotigli*to so take the 
law into their own hands, such offences, now so 
horribly common, would stop: who rationally . 
doubts it? And why should not. the law give 
the same protection to all its little girl subjects. 
that enough of such good “big brothers could 
give P eS Hie Goran es 


ASCH ‘ 
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Mr, Justice Hawkins, about a. month ago, 
drew attention to the increasing frequency of 
this class of cases, and expressed his regret that 
it was not open to the. judges to order flogging. 
But, after all, more severe terms of imprison- 
ment would do something to mark the disgust 
and horror which such offences ought to cause ; 
and while our magisttétes will not use fully the 
powers they have, why give them more f 

0 0 0 ae 

As it is, if my readers knew how exceedingly 
frequent such cases are, and how very lightly 
they are dealt with by judges and magistrates, 
they would feel that we have much to do to 
pluck the beam out of our own social eye to 
make Englishmen decent in the first place. 
Nine-tenths of such disgusting cases are not 
reported .in the newspapers at all; yet here 
before me lie five reports in which men thus 
guilty have been sentenced (in one week) to only 
three months’ imprisonment each. Alack! how 
we need more influence for the mother-heart! 
What do mothers think of such things? 
Judges are fathers | 

e - @ 69 

AN interesting regulation is just announced 
from autocratic Russia, by which the govern- 
ment hopes to prevent over-charges of physicians. 
By the new rule cities are divided in three classes 
according to ‘size, and the patients in three 
grades, as follows: . The. first, capitalists, pro- 
prietors and manufacturers ; the second, members 
of professions, and the rest of the population is 


included in the third, Fees are then named 


according to tha grades. First class, five roubles ; 
second, three roubles, and thirty kopeks for the 
third. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


CONSIDER THE THE HEAVENS.° 


A TRXT-BOOK on astronomy by a woman is 2 
novelty, and a very satisfactory one when it 
such i i 


cally of the — candlesticks set 


an Assyrian king, and now nota year passes |; 


without the discovery of a few more astefoids, 
1893 alone adding thirty-thrée fresh ones —the 


telegraph have been two of the chief agents in 
modern astronomical research. By means of a 
code of cyphers, observers in England and at the 
Antipodes telegraph to one another what is 
taking place among the heavenly bodies at any 
period of special interest. eS 
says :-— 1 

Anyone who wishes to gain some idea of the 

ef e these discoveries · must . the 
making pictures- for himself of things 
which he has never sen ;. not pictures upon 
Peper, , but pictures in the mind, such as those of 
everyone of us has a store, but upon which 

no human eye can gaze.” 

In other words, we must cultivate the imagina- 
tion if we would realise something of the wonders 
of the worlds upon worlds around us, Gazing on 
a clear night into the bejewelled sky, the novice 
naturally asks, How can one find one’s way 
amid this innumerable host? The first step is 
to get some of the most lustrous stars arranged 
into groups; and this the earliest astronomers 
accomplished, for Job speaks of the Bear, Orion, 
and the Pleiades. 


“When Orion has been found, the Pleiades 
can hardly be overlooked. They form the 
beautiful, genet in - set group somewhat to the 
north-west, sparklin jewels in the sky. 
Looking at them, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing the meaning of the question as given in 
the Revised Version, ‘Canst thou bind the 
cluster of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion’?” 

We next find ourselves launched into the vast 
questions of the size, weight, and distance of the 
members of the solar system. As to our own 
big ball (as we are apt to think of it, though it 
would take 1,300 earths put together to make 
one Jupiter), if we could make a tunnel at the 
equator and send an express train rushing 

*“Consider the ctewvens.’ A Popular I ntro- 


duction to Astronomy. By Mre. William Steadman 
Aldis. The Religious Tract Bociety. 


through, it would-be more than five days before 
it came out at the opposite’ end. Yet the 
fastest racing express that ever was ran would 
be but the merest crawling compared to the rate 
at which our world is whirling through space. 

Bish A sagt clock, eighteen miles of 

Every min — Be ey e. 
22FC—CC00T Wel aea a *iaiaaae 
before. Every hour we travel more than sixty 
thousand miles—and never feel it.” 

We allow ourselves sometimes to be puzzled 
quite unnecessarily over scientific terms for want 
of some such simple illustration of the processes 
they stand for as this book gives of “the plane 
of the ecliptic.” We are asked to imagine an 
enormous round table with a great hole in the 
middle, in which the sun is fixed, while the earth 
keeps moving round the edge of the table, never 
rising above or sinking below it. Take away the 
table, and there are sun and earth keeping their 
unvarying course. 

The nature and composition ‘of the sun were 
a source of infinite speculation until “ spectrum 
analysis” proved to us that the metals and salts 
with -which we are familiar on this earth, as 

elements in ite composition, are many of them 
present in a solvent state in that vast 
planet, the sun, to which our little planet, 


earth, is a mall satellite. Telescopes of 
preg ade > hic art have 
us of the seething, furiously 


than our globe, and that only centrifugal force 
prevents us from being “pulled ” into that ever- 
burning fiery furnace, would be appalling to the 
imagination but for the endrinous éxtent of the 
intervening space. An express train starting 
from this world for the sun would require 170 
years for the journey. What must be the 
nature of that furnace whose heat reaches us so 
strongly over ninety-two millions of miles of 
space? Oan we imagine the daily burning of 
sixteen tons of coal on each single square foot 
of surface? Such, astronomers tell us, is the 
intensity of the sun’s heat. 

Modern astronomical science, by the various 
mechanical aids it has pressed into its service 
photography and chemical analysis in particular 
—has revealed many secrets from that far-off 
source of all our light, and heat, and life. What 
are called “the spots” on the sun’s face were 
observed as far back as A. D. 807, but it is to 
recent research we owe the knowledge that 
these spots are really a part of the sun itself, 
while the observation of their apparent changes 
df position led to the still greater discovery that 
the sun is a rotating body like our world. The 
sun-spot iteelf is found to be a rent in the 
photosphere (or outer layer of the sun, to speak 
more plainly than precisely), a bright, burning 
cavity, which only looks black to us because the 
sun’s surface is so much brighter than the 
underneath revealed by the tear on the surface. 

The moon, that changeless world, without 
water, without air, without movement, becomes 
better known to us when we learn that the 
general height of its mountains is 5,000 feet 
above Mount Blanc, and that there is one which 
surpasses the topmost summit of the Himalayas 
by 8,000 feet. On its surface 33,000 craters of 
extinct voloanoes have been counted, yet never 
has observer seen à single sign of erup- 
tion. Valleys and clefts between the mountains 
there must be, but if they are the beds of dried- 
up rivers, to what aeons of time does the 
antiquity of this satellite recede ! 

The planets are described in their order of 
place, and we learn of our nearest neighbour, 
bright and beautiful Venus, that it has an 
atmosphere, and is nearly the size of our earth, 
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Tahiti. There are a few good illus- 
in Mrs, Aldis's work, and one of them 
shows thé dark canals in Mars, the first of the 
“ superior,” that is the more distant, planets, 
Leaving the solar system with its changeless 
order, we come to those seemingly erratic bodies, 
the comets, appalling apparitions as our fore- 


England is that which appeared at the Corona- 
tion of Harold. The scene was commemorated 
by Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, in the 
famour Bayeux Tapestries, a copy of which hangs 
on the walls of Westminster Chapter House. 
The Tal, comet Wer * word 
kometes means name 
having been given from de bekr 5 — — of 
the The head of a 
comet appears more or less condensed towards 
the centre, forming thus a bright point called the 
nucleus. The surrounding haziness is called the 
coma.” 

Yet the matter of which this brilliant, fiery, 
impetuous body is composed, is of the earth 
earthy.” Hydrogen, one of the two gases of 
which water is made, carbon, which is most 
familiar to us in the form of coal, and sodium, 
which is the basis of common salt, and even 
iron, are the materials out of which comets are 
formed, though in a state of “almost incon- 
ceivable thinness.” Their exceeding brightness 
is thought to be more largely due to electricity 
than to the syn. But nothing’ about these 
appearances is more marvellous than the length 
of their orbit. The great comet of 1811 has a 
period of more than 3,000 years. The whole 
chapter on comets is full of interest, and like 
the others in the book, the reader will only 
leave it with grateful commendatory thanks to 


Mrs. Aldis, and a desire to explore yet further 


that wonderful world of knowledge into which 
she has made so welcome an open door. 
Who can know even so simple an outline of 
the universe in its extent and its marvel of 
ment as this clear little work supplies, 
without feeling boundless awe and deepest 
reverence P E. H. 


THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 


A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stairs timidly, 

“Oh, mother take my hand,” said she, 
„And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays ; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


PARENTAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


A ontty’s a plaything for an hour; 
Its pretty tricks we try 

For that, or for a longer space, 
Then tire and lay it by. 


But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons would control ; : 
That would have mocked the sense of pain 
Out of a grieved soul. 


Thou s ler into loving arms, 
Young climber up of knees, 
5 1 1 abies rst thousand asi 


5 Lams, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. was in black velvet, with a very wide brim, and | SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


ae : a little Christmas tree was placed in the centre 
FasHIon is in its “mid-season fixed condition | of the crown, with an electric light at the top. 
t, and we shall not be much en- 


e ah othe Tear act ona | by ee eee ob oo 
as o future month, when colo ribbona—alternately 1 en 
the buyers will have come back from Paris. 2 1 sie 


y 0 18 Most of these toys came from Paris, and 
The milliners are not making any ing ee with | I noticed a 0 doll, a Punchinello, and a 
the exception of evening dresses, and here there | French poodle. A few more toys were bung 
round the bodice, and there were some crackers 
under the brim of the hat. 

„ And what about the coming fashicns?” I 
inquired of the expert. Have you had any 
hint of what is going to be ?” 

It will be another blouse teason,” replied 
Madame Morley. ‘‘ These bodices are too con- 
venient to be easily thrown aside. The skirts 
will be much wider and the sleeves much smaller 
in size. Alpacca skirts will be rey pore se once 
more; in fact, it is almost impossible to get this 
material from the manufact many of them 
having taken as many orders as they can possibl: 


Mrs. Hor nxis, of Birmingham, hindly sends me a letter 
to see, which has been acdressed to her by her frier.d, Miss 
Fanny Pattison, of Sutton Coldfield, . Mre. Hotcbkies 
observes that “ it may gehe to encourage and even direct 
others to help.” Of course, it is most hejpin] to mo to 
have buch ger eiu aseistarce, ard it is truly precious to 
seo it, and feel (as other letters addressed to me alao make 
we do) that the eflorts put forth bere are thus seconded, 
as well as valued, by my dear sisters. Here is the portion 
of the letter that concerns us: — 1 think you will be 
pleased to hear how successful 1 have been in the distri- 
bution of ‘Tnx Weman's Sicnat. There are row twenty- 
two copies being regularly circulated in Sutton, and each 
tulscriter bas faithfully promised to ‘ pags on ber paper 
to tone poor family whom it may bercfit. I om distri- 
buting these papers in person, leaving them at the doors 
once a week, and calling for the payment once a month. - 
By coing this, I know that the popers axe delivered, also 
can hear from the ladies then.selses how the. paper is 
liked, and whether it hag really been passed on to someone 
else, I find that taking a pemonal interest myself greatly 


as 
ticularly fashionable for evening wear, and 
are trimmed with white and worn with long white 
gloves. Black is leas worn in the evening than 
is usual at this particular time of year, but when 
it appears upon the scene it is nearly always 
brightened up with sequins, either in gold or 
silver. Last year’s gown may easily be brought 
up to date by the addition of these sequins, not 
sewn on to a vest, but ied to the bodice 
either in straight or diagonal lines. 

There is a great oe the 


front of an with a little | execute during the present year. Crépon wi ben the cireniation,” 

che made of narrow tulle ge— | be quite out of fashion—every one is completely | P°"0T*4.—I can tell you eng convent schoo! at which the little 
a V-shaped extending to the waist. | tired of it, so its place will be taken by openwor e Toe pes eee ee 
These should not be more than an canvas, made up over a colour. Mother Superior, Couvent des Uxewines, ‘Ihildonck, 


Belgium.” But 1 certainly cannot tell you that I think 
the child’s religions beliefs would not be affected by 
placing her there. ‘There are many Protestant girls there, 
and the nuns do not openly—probably-dopot intentionally 
even—try to convert them ; but, as a matter of common- 
sense, it is to be expected that many girls, sensitive to 
the influences that surround them, will, through love 
of their teachers and the constant atmosphere of the 
religious belief of those teachers, be led towards it in their 
little minds! . 

A SUPERANNUATED TEACHER urites: —“ I send you a cutting 
from a ladies’ paper which expresses the too general tone 
and morality of such literature, and wish your papef may 
soon displace it. I wish Tux Woman's Sicwat could 
reach the hands of teachers more widely, as until we can 
get them to take an interest in public affairs, their pupils 
will have none, Women too generally, even when they 
have votes, think the excuse of ‘I laid my talent in a 
napkin’ will avail for them.” The paragraph referred to 
by our correspondent is under the heading, Don'ts for 
Young Wives, and is as follows: — Do not hesitate a 
moment after the first quarrel to confess yourself in the 
wrong. Never mind if your lord and master was most to 


the lower edge so as to slightly overlap one| oracle, but I shall hope to be able to give my 
another. The tulle is generally of a different readers a little more information in due course. 
shade from the dress—such as heliotrope on CuIFFonN. 


as 
ight yellow blue on lily-leaf green, eto. 
Thi e eee e „FE I KNEW.” 
has on. little tired ving & 1 5 ale Ir I but knew that somehow, somewhere, I, 
... in tn ae] OF aero fees 
i-toi : : 8 2 of lever’s 
hatin, eae vert eae * fede filled And led some soul through sorrow’s dark eclipse, 
in with tulle or crépe de chine, Then I should feel life 1 perigee been true— 
ut knew, 


There is a perfect mania for white loves at 

present, and they are worn with every kind of If I but knew some heart this side the dead 

evening dress except black. Mr. Gregg assures | Had felt its burden fall by what 1 said 

me that this is not so e n as | Or that one life had bloomed in noble deeds 

one would imagine, as good white gloves clean | Because Id sowed somewhere some worthy seeds, 
The thought would drive the clouds from oer 


again and again. The most extravagant gloves 
life’s blue— 
If I but knew. 


inch in de and they are sewn. on at This was all the news I could extract from the 
n 


are tan suédes—the kind so beloved by 
the French impressionist painter. 
The sales continue their wild careers, and a 


good many women are indulging in a perfect blame, Put ride in et and make it 

orgie of shopping. At one large establishment LOVE TO MAN. again,” I ape il 25 Lee dat 6 prin 
in the West End they work up the excitement Amrpst a blinded world he saw such slavish behaviour is most immoral.’ Pease is worth 
by closing the doors at intervals, and only The oneness of the dual law ; many sacrifices, and a generous nature is always quickly 


ready to let offences pass into oblivion. But to confess 
oneself in the wrong when one knows oneself to be in the 
right is demoralising, not only to oneself but to the other 
person. It confuses right and wrong, and it makes a just 
man into a tyrant. Those who do not make a stand 
against tyranny are in part responsible for its growth and 
development into an intolerable and insufferable daily 
outragé on justice, and an abominable abuse of power. 
The husband always has great power if he be the sole 
holder of the purse ; the more reason for gently but firmly 
checking in early days any tendency that be may show to 
injustice, arrogance,.and cruelty, and not allowing such 
faults to flourish to full blossoming. These are very 
heretical domestic doctrines still; though admitted in the 
State, they are challenged in the home, where tyranny and 
absolute autocracy are still thought and taught to be 
needful by many of our pastors and masters, and even by 
the wedding service itself. But, on the other hand, I have 
delivered them (smilingly, but firmly) on many platforms 
in a lecture on Tennyson's Poetry,” in which I have 
maintained that the story of Hnid was designed by that 
great poet as a warning against a wife being too meek, and 
submitting silently to all sorts of inexplicable tyrannical 


That Heaven's sweet peace on earth began 
And God was loved through love Ls man. 
Rittier. 


mitting twenty fresh purchasers at a time, 
affixing a placard of Quite full” outside the 
windows! a 
The eager bargain hunter is worked into a 
ect frenzy by this artful means as she 
stands outside, like the Peri in the poem, im- 
agining the beautiful garments which her more- 
favoured sisters are picking up for a mere song ! 
It is a mistake to leo up some very cheap 
material in a sale and then spend a great deal 
on the making. People who have acquired these 
bargains are wiser to go to some economical 
dressmaker, such as Madame Morley, of 49, 
South Moulton Street, who is quite willing to 
make up dresses from ladies’ own materials 
bought at sales, at moderate prices, and she is 
extremely ingenious at cutting and contriving. 
A pretty fancy dress, Christmas-tree, made 
by this clever milliner for a recent skating party 
was in white satin, edged with frosted fir-tree 
branches, with a black velvet bodice. The hat 
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A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFECT 


HINDRANCE. 

THE question is not whether that is wicked. 
The question is whether that thing is keeping 
other better away from you—whether it 
stands between God and your soul.—P. Brooks. 


LOVE. 

Tux Gospel does not say, Do this or you 
shall die.“ It says, Love truth, and then you 
cannot be false. Love right, and you cannot do 
wrong. Love Christ, and you cannot do wrong 
to any man.“ It makes all life depend on love, 
and love itself is life.— S. A. Brooks. 


Hz who sits at Christ's feet shall sit on His 
throne hereafter.— Matthew Henry. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


In vases of the various Infectious Diseases, and also in every-day life, will be sent FREE on App lication. 


= „ Ltd., BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 
nis Shel ee: of the famous << SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS AND APPLIANCES. 
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moods on. her husband's part. How much better would | a 
things not have been, not only for Enid, but for her poor, 
mistakén husband too, if she had rebelled and insisted on 
knowing what he meant by his conduct ! % charge you, 
speak not, but obey ! ” indeed—nicely that turned out for 
them both, didnt it? When I have given this new 
light” on the old story, I have always found my gentlemen 


listeners very ready to perceive the moral ! 


Mn. Watrer (Stroud Green) asks if it is true that Lady Henry 
Somerset had wine served at her table when she entertained 
the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans and a party at 
Fastnor? I do not know, and I certainly shall not ask. 
Whether a temperance’ advocate does or does not enforce 
total abstinence on dinner guests who are used to partake of 
alcoholic beverages with their meals, is surely no business 
of the public It would be interesting to know, however, 


do you think ? 


Our Open Columns. 
The Editor does not hold herself responsible = 


Discussion is invited a tke subjects here 


written upon. 


— 


“QUGHT LADIES TO WEAR LOW-NEOKED 


DRESSES ?” 


to say a word on the sul 


correctly speaking, no- 


Dear Mapa rhb het gery a “mere man” 
ject of low-necked (or 
necked) dresses? 


I 
Heath 
states 


had never 
the verdict for modesty wo 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 


IXEY’S 


They at once check the Co 
and remove the nal 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone reli 
Sold everywhere, Tins 133d. ea 


y 
Eco sy ong 12th) scores a point when she 
‘(too many wives and mothers i 
society are apparently indifferent to the effect 
of low dresses:on their husbands and sons. 


think Oe ee eae from Bexley 


PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


USE ONLY 


BLACK LEAD 


fr is THE BesT anv G ES THE FARTHEST. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


or concert room, and from a 


a draughty theatre 
moral point of view, I think the words of a 


decide the matter. St. 


a Who that has seen 
of the Princess in court dress, 
that charming in which she is 


BE 
8 


rfl 
7 
F 
i 


‘the gen 0 
of low-necked dresses has no better 
ce than that it adds ‘“‘brilliancy to the 
„ then I think tlie girl whose golden hair 
hanging down her back” had a very 
argument in favour of ne pee 
apes ee e iving, and possibly 
wholly or partially support her perents.—Y ours 
faithfully. — NorrH Devon.” 
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Dear Mapam,—The ing dress question is 
amusing. It seems to me one ought to do 
what suits her, avoiding extremes only. 
custom of swaddling up neck in hot coverings 
all day is ruinous to the voice, as of course you 
know. Mario used to go about, when singing in 
Russia, with his neck bare. The nearer we keep 
to that example the better. I mean those who 
have fairly healthy throat and lungs. The 
throat can be covered with lace, or something 
light. A little décolletage of an evening is better 
than close muffling, but even this should not be 
looked on as compulsory for those whom it does 
not suit. Yours very sincerely, E. A. G. 


Dear Mapam,—I do not see how there can 


be two opinions as to the greater stateliness of 
a matron and the greater of a girl with 
the dress cut down from the throat. line 


f e any artist will 
ou, is a uty in an ordi 
well-formed woman. The “ not” of the aad, 
its poise on the shoulders, is seen only in even- 
ing dress. It is surely a mistake for our modern 
Puritans to decry all beauty in woman, all charm 
between the sexes, as impure and dangerous. 
It is by such straining that they disgust young 


men with true purity and genuine propriety, 
nce 


4 and drive them to low company to find 


her indecency ; but I venture to assert that if 
the two costumes could be placed side by side, 
and judged by, say, à score of young 
iously set ree on el 
d be given in favour 

of the ballet girl, and I should certainly d. 
their opinion. No one, I presume, defends the 
practice on the score of health, it would be too 
ridiculous. Speaking as a “mere man,” I should 
say it can scarcely be comfortable, especially in 


of prudish and affected views of decency. —Yours 
truly, J. Symes. 


I take it America-never gave any better 
pein to the world than the safety of letting 
every human being have the power of protection 
in its own hands. I claim it for woman. The 
moment she has the ballot, I shall think the cause 
is won.— Wendell Phillips. 
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A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature that will at once 


safely remove 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
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will have pleasure in for wardin: 


preventi r appearance, 
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IS A DELIOIOUS COCOA AND 
SOMETHING MORE. 


that it In what does it differ? 
and 


It includes an extract of Hops which quickens 
the appetite. 

It . an extract of Malt which assists 

tion. 

It contains a valuable proportion of the 
wonderful Kola Nut which enables the native 
of Africa to traverse vast distances under a 

_ blasing sun without exhaustion. 
It is free from the sickliness of ordinary Cocoa. 


What are its benefits ? 


It imparts an invigorative and vitalising force 

far superior to any other beverage. 

It is a perfect food for children, secaring 
vigorous and healthy growth. 

It is a splendid tonic for delicate women. 

It is invaluable for the worker in the field, the 
mill, or the mine. 

It rescues the thinker from brain-fag, and from 


insomnia. 
It is a wonderful repairer of waste in the 


system. 
It makes the battle of life easier for all who 
are hard pressed. 


Where is the evidence ? 


THE LANCET says: 

“ VI-COCOA MUST RE ASSIGNED A PLACE 
IN THE FRONT RANK OF REALLY 
VALUABLE FOODS, SINCE 1T 18 THE 
EMBODIMENT OF THE NUMEROUS 
PRINCIPLES CONTAINED IN MALT, 
HOPS, KOLA, AND COCOA .. . OF 
DISTINCT VALUE AS A BESTORATIVE 
AND STIMULATIVE FOOD.” 


W. J. LEITCH, M.D., says: 

“I am convinced that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is the most perfect food beverage any 
patient could have. It is most nutritive, 
and very pleasant to take. I can most 
strongly recommend it to any persons 
suffering from indigestion and general 
debility.” 


A. ROWLEY MOODY, Esq., M.D., 
. R. G. S., says: 

1 have tried the Vi-Cocoa you sent me, and I 
like it very much. It has the flavour of a 
fine Cocca, and the stimulating properties 
of a good Tea, which the ordinary Cocoa 
Essences are wanting in.” 

d. H. HASLAM, ES8Q., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
says: 

“It gives me great pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture 
of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa 
Extract. I consider it the very best pre- 
paration of the kind in the market, and, as 
a nourishing drink for children and adults, 
the finest that has ever been brought 
pefore the public. It fillsa much-needed 
want. As à general beverage, it excels all 

revious preparations. No house should 
without it.” 


Where can you get it? 


Dr. T1BBLEs’ VI-Cocoa is now kept in stock 
by nearly all stores, grocers, and chemists, in 
6d. Packets, and Tins at od. and 1s. 6d. If 

our regular tradesman does not keep it, he 
will get it for you. Or, if you prefer, write 
to us for a Free Sample Tin. Mention where 
you would like to get Vi-Cocoa from, and we 
will see that a supply is sent. 


A dainty Sample Tin of 


Dr. Tibbies’ Vi- Cocoa. 
with Pamphiet, will be 
sent FREE and post paid 
on application, if when 
writing you name 
“Woman's Signal.” 
— — — 
— 


ADDEESS— 


DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, LTD., 


Suffolk House, 
Cannon Street, LONDO 


aM. 28 1898. 


A NEW DEPARTTIENT OF THE 
B. W. T. A. 


May I inform the secretaries of B. W. T. A. 
branches that I have accepted the office of 
superintendent of the recently formed Anti- 
Opium Department” of that organization? I 
shall be very glad to correspond with any lady 
who is willing to arrange for a meeting on this 
subject, and will do my best to procure suitable 
speakers. In some places where little or no 
interest in this matter exists, or where some 
people are puzzled by the report of the Royal 
Commission, it may be found helpful for a lady 
who has gone carefully into the matter, to meet 
the Local Committee and answer, so far as 
possible, any difficulties that are felt. This 
friendly conversation might open the way for a 
meeting, with the lantern slides(which can be 
supplied at a charge of 2s.), in some school-room, 
and thus, gradually, sufficient interest might be 
aroused to warrant the holding of a public 
meeting. 

The terrible facts so pathetically made known 
on British platforms last winter by Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and Mrs. Andrew, show the urgent 
need which there is that public opinion should 
be aroused on this matter: much of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission confirms 
this need. 

It is difficult, without trespassing too much 
upon your space, to give quotations in proof of 
this assertion, but I would conclude by asking 
your readers to procure and read a copy of Mr. 
Joshua Rowntree's study of the evidence 
published under the title of The Opium Habit 
in the East, by P. 8. King and Sons, King 
Street, Westminster, and to be obtained, price 
6d., through any bookseller. 

There are also small books and leaflets bearing 
upon the present position of the anti-opium 
movement, and these I shall ba glad to send on 
application. 

RACHEL B. BRATTRHwAIrTE. 

312, Camden Road. 

London, N. 


NEWS FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


In October last, the town of New Plymouth, 
Taranaki, New Zealand, was moved by a public 
meeting, in St. Mary’s Hall, when Mr. Tom 
Taylor so interested his audience in the work of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, that 
it was resolved to form a branch. Seventeen 
members joined at that sing and Mrs. Drew 
was elected President, Mrs. Allen Douglas and 
Miss Ahier, Vice-Presidents, and Mrs. Collis, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mrs. Runciman 
invited the newly-formed union to meet at her 
house on the 16th. This kind invitation was 
accepted, and the first regular meeting of the 
W.C.T.U. was a higbly successful one. 

The first public demonstration of the new 
union was to attend the funeral of a Miss 
Murray, 24 years of age, who had been a member 
of the St. Andrew’s choir. In addition to the 
W.C.T.U. members, wearing the white ribbon 
badges, the members of the choir were also 
present, and sang Will you meet me at the 
Fountain” over the grave. 

From a private letter, we learn that Mrs. 
Murray, the bereaved mother, was a former 
member of the W.C.T.U., when a start was 
made ten years ago. Mr. Murray had been an 
Inspector of schools, The family were held in 
high esteem in the town of New Plymouth, 
hence the attendance of the Union in a body at 
the daugliter's funeral. Their presence caused 
meny enquiries about the Union. 


0 


THE NOHANS SIGNAL. 


The circulation of Taz Woman’s Snanal and 
other papers has borne good fruit. There are 
already twenty subscribers to Tus Siena, and 
two new names are sent . 

The same letter goes on to say, “ We have 
many good, earnest, active members, now fully 
alive to their duty of helping to enlighten the 
women around as to their privileges and duties 
now they have the franchise. Ina year we shall 
have the general elections again, and our 25,000 
to 80,000 electors in Taranaki have much to 
learn in the interval. The po ion is 80 
scattered, we must al 1 Legg agen 
every township, even if only people, for 
can but reach those surrounding them. Distri. 
e i gel will be up at once 
each member gets a pa meeting an 
lends to a neighbour. e want all we can get. 
I ge some 1 person La England * 
send a parcel, i paid. ts 
obtained from — when I left Kugland 
have done good service in the bush distriota, 
and I am asked for more.” 

After detailing sundry plans, depending on 
expected helpers, the writer goes on to say, “‘ If 
outside help fails, as it so often has, we shall 
on ge aaa and others as far as possible, 
seeking ‘s blessing on our efforts.” (This is 
the right kind of help“ which always ensures 
God's blessing). ‘‘The Temperance men are 
rousing up, too, and holding more frequent 
public meetings in the country places. There is 
a general rising to the needs of the times.” 

It seems from the newspaper paragraphs, and 
the letter which has supplied the foregoing 
information, that the movement among the 
women is provoking the men to renewed efforts 
towards the same end, of spreading Temperance 
principles among the people in the province of 
Taranaki. Possibly, some English readers may 
have family connections in that district, and be 
able to send through personal friends supplies 
of sound Temperance literature, for whic 
appeal is made. E. H. B 

Miss Acnzs Stack, hon. sec. of the World's 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, has 
received an invitation from the National Women's 
Temperance Union of the United States to 
attend their next convention to be held in Cali- 
fornia in October. The National W. C. T. U. informs 
Miss Slack that the freedom of the Republic, also 
of the city where the convention will be held 
(probably San Francisco), will be conferred on 
her. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON ON THE PRO- 
POSED “ UNITED TEMPERANCE” BILL. 

Speaking at a largo meeting in Newcastle, last 
night, Sir Wilfrid Lawson said he did not think 
the Bishops who were going to Lord Salisbury 
would succeed in converting him ; but he should 
rejoice over the very elaborate Bill which they 
were bringing in, and do all he could to get 
them to go on. The course of the Temperance 
party was clear. They would support all that 
was good in the Bill, and object only to that 
which was for the interest of the publican. If 
the Government could hold out firmly and dog- 
gedly against all the efforts that were being 
made for the reform of the liquor traffic they 
must not only be preternaturally but super- 
naturally strong. 


— 2 . 


Me. JohN Mortey says: “I remember once 
going along with a very eminent statesman of the 
present day to see Carlyle, when a question which 
still agitates the public mind was prominently 
before the public—the question of temperance. 
The point was that my eminent companion 
desired tu cone the publican who should be 
dispossessed of his license. Carlyle flamed out in 
most furious wrath at this proposal; he struck 
his chair, and declared in tones of thunder that if 
any publican came to him for compensation he 
would bid him go to his father the devil.” 


WE need the participation of woman in the 
ballot-box. It is idle to fear that she will meet 
with disrespect or insult at the polls. Let her 
walk up firmly and modestly to deposit her vote, 
and if any one ventures to molest her, the crowd 
will swallow him up as the whale swallowed 


Jonah. Henry Ward Beecher. 


the | 
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THE MORPHIA FIEND. 
STORY OF AN ESOAPE. 
Few things are more 
a man of fine health and magnificen 
A type of 3 a Liverpool reporter) is 
to be found in Mr. Joseph Lee, of 26, Pearson- 
street, Wavertree, Liverpool. Yet, as it appears, 
Mr. Lee had a narrow escape from the opium- 
eater’s fate. 

“You have come to see me about m 
markable escape, have you?” he on 
being aoe by our correspondent. The latter 
assen 


e- 


. true escape : 
ways being told, per! 
used (and in my case it was undoubtedly | 
with the medical and scientific pro- 
pristy), often enslaves the patient and transforms 

im into a regular opium-eater.” 7 

„How came you to use morphia, Mr. Lee?” ; 

On account of the torture I suffered from 
my late illness. My doctor was most skilful 
medical man, and I owe great gratitude to his 
attendance.” 

“ Your illness being what, Mr. Lee?” 

a The doctor said I must have caught 
a Re 

When did you have the first attack ! 

“Four years ago. I endured the most terrible 
agony for months, and had to remain in bed, 
during which time I used morphia on thirt 
occasions—the only thing which gave me relief. 

4e That's a good deal of morphia, Mr. Lee.” 

4% Ves, and the doctor said that there is pro- 
bably not another man in Wavertree who could 


“30 TERRIBLY WEAK.” 


have taken one-third of that amount. But the 
illness left me so terribly weak, and when I 
recovered I made up my mind not to use morphia 
again. I didn't want another attack, but it came 
on again about the beginning of this year. I 
was only just able to crawl about, with terrible 
torturing pains in my hips both night and day. 
I used everything that 1 could think of. You 
can tell what I was suffering when I say that up 
to August I had lost two stone in weight! Ono 
day in that month a friend of mine said to me, 
‘Look here, Lee; you try a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and give them a fair 
trial.“ As a last resource I did so. And I never 
did a better thing in my life. Before I had 
finished the first box I found myself mending. I 
got a second one, and I could feel myself going 
better by bounds every day, and before I had 
finished half of the third box I was completely 
well.“ 

Mrs. Lee enthusiastically attested the remark- 
able effect Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills had had upon 
her husband. They are famous as a spinal 
tonic, and give strength to the entire system, 
thus curing sciatic , rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, loc motor ats y, nervous headache, 
St. Vitus’ D nce, and influenza; while 
at the same ti e they enrich the blood, and 
thus cure anemia, acrofula, chronic erysipelas 
and the like, and restore pale and sallow oom- 


LEGION. 
By Miss Gorpon An D Mus. NohrHAM FIxI ps 
Tun Temperanoe i 


7 y r 
a but e Ada che dght 


and fitted for active 


not in any society. Having a call to service in 
this most hopeful field, the British Women's 
Temperance Association at its Annual Council 
Cane area be to re cago 3 now 

i one by organising yal Temperance 
Legion under its auspi where without class 
distinction children should be welcomed and 
made familiar with White Ribbon principles and 


In the Loyal Temperance Legion the children 
catch the spirit that dominates the W.C.T.U. 
Their little feet keep step to White Ribbon 
songs; they learn to love our mottoes and 
watchwords of victory, and are systematically 
taught our plans of work. 

ell may we work with untiring zeal not only 
to win children to total abstinence and give them 
a reason for the hope that is within them, but to 
rally them aro their banner which reads, 
“Tremble, King Alcohgl ; we shall grow up, and 


“LIBERTY 


to be oursel 
. | young voices sing : 


the nation. The companies the letters of 
the alphabet in order of organisation. 
The officers include both adults and children, 


The signing of this rule entitles the boy or 
girl to membership and to all the privileges of 
the meetings ; but to become a full member, and 
entitled to wear the badge of the company each 
must sign the following re 
Temperance Legion; only full members being 
eligible to office : 


“Trusting in God's help I solemnly promise to 


Jan. 28, 1800. { 


DRUNKENNESS. 
He that contemneth small things shall fall by little 
and little. 


ves cheeted by hearing their clear 
4% We are coming to the rescue, 
We are oo in our youth, 
On beware of small beginnings, 
Let not strong drink pass thy lip; 
Ruin lurks in little sinnings, 
Poison rankles in the sip! 


Drunkenness, as Syren, charmeth 


192 oe dark 1 of III; 
Fag uman hearts of Good disarmeth, 
po ag Pm of 3 — e Le ir Leading captive at its will. 


On to-day—and On to-morrow— 
_ Mortals follow, madly on! 
Till remaineth nought but sorrow, 


each juvenile officer having over him an adult God and good for ever gone: 
22 . of — aah 
or treasurer whenever this is necessary. Non! m the tyrant hand, 
officers usually consist of an adult leader, Of this vice of Hell's creation, 


Pluck him as a rescued brand ! 


Yet, though Pardoning Love he gaineth ; 
Though the wanderer Je reclaimed, 
Deep e’en then the scar remaineth, 
For “ the eye or hand is maimed.” 


For his glory is de 
Children follow in his ways ; 
Or his wife is broken-hearted ; 
So he mourneth all his days. 


Yea, his spirit softly goeth, 
Wishing it could blot the past ; 
Pleasure’s cup, too sure he knoweth, 

Stingeth like an asp at last. 


Oh then cease not watching, praying, 
Thou that stand’st in sober strength, 
Lest the Victor, thousands slaying, 
Be thy Conqueror at length. 
Also lift the kind petition 
For thy erring brother’s soul ; 
God may snatch him from perdition, 
And His grace may make him whole. 
ANNIE Cieae, W. V. T. 
New Brighton. ‘ 


purity, 


of the Lo 


abstain from the use of alcoholic drinks, 
including wine, beer, and cider, from the use 
of tobacco in any form, and from profanity.” 


ART FABRICS. Gin 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 


SLIBERTY” SILKS. LIBERTY” SILK AND “LIBERTY” 
ART VELVETEEN. 
rere Ee nian ee WwooL SATIN. An exclusive s ity. Durable 


aud strong Gowns and Made specially for LIBE RTX & Co., and warm, an equally suitable for 
. In * a ent range of and combining the exquisite Ladies’ Costumes, for Outdoor, 
delicate plain colours, and in richness of fold with the lustrous Home, and Evening wear; 
black. Graceful, durable, and surface and colour effect of the Children’s Dresses, Mantlee, 
inexpensive. : Eastern Satins. In mavynewand _ Millinery, and Dress Trimminge. 
Prices, 29/6, and 28 /- per pit es beautiful shadee. A charming In a variety of new colourings, 26 
5 f 1 — t7 arde 34 N wie material for Bridesmaids’ ana inches wide, price 3% 1 1 per yard. 
of avout 77 2 2 Evening Dresses and Tea Gowns. Patterns Fost Free. 
Half. pleoes cut without extra charge. 52 inches wide. Price 8/11 pe “LIBERTY” PRINTED 
PATTERNS POST FREE. yard. PATTERNS POST FREE. VELVETEEN 


For Blouses, Cloaks, and Dress Trim- 

* mings. In a selected range of 
: ; Printed Pine, Paisley, aud 
Oriental designs in most charming 
colourings, 24 to 26 inches wide 
Prices, 3/11, 3/3, and 2/11. 


— ee 


per yard. Patterns Post Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


(Reduced Facsimile.) 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES Ar 


10/6, 16,6, ax 25/- acu. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 


by various makers, she has found none so thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 
of Messrs, MARIE, TODD, & BARD. This pen is invaluable to her, and she has found that its use 
greatly facilitates her work, 


(Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


We only require your steol pen to select a pou to sult you. Complete Illustrated Catalogus sent post free on 


application to 


F SV ITED MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 5 oneapside, London, E. O.; or, 95a, Regent 


Street, London, W, 


DIGESTION 


10 
8 
9 
8 
9 
fa 
py 


REGN. 


Gd. and 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on receipt of 
Stamps. 


2 


218 iB” do so 


BEWARE I 


DELICIOUS. 


Prepared in silver-lined pans, Highly prized 


HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 


SUPPLIED ro THE QUEEN 4nd ROYAL FAMILY. 


IMITATION I8 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met with such un. 
precedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 
experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS “ is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the 
cost of which will be defrayed), to : 
Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


another bread in 
for their own profit. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
1805. 


. ®& 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION 


I have 


„ Hovis is a grand institution. 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: | 


0 


If any dimculty be 


WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
by 


all. 


DR. 2 
GORDON STABLES F 
We „ Jellies 5 
that add to our 
health and luxury.” |= 0 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and 
BLANC MANGE Ad 


digestible additions to the dinner and 
supper table. Made by simply adding 
milk and boiling water. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONA APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 

15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 

80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal : Mrs. MARLES-THOMSS. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


the Lecturer at Lawn, 
Road, Birchflelds, Birmingham. 


APARTMENTS. 
APARTMENTS TO LET.—Bedroom, Furnished. 
Would suit J, B. W. — B. W., 2, Rickett Street 


— 


West Brompton, B. W. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
A PERSON desires Situation in small family ; 
domesticated ; willing to attend to au elderly lady. 
Age 33. 1 references given.— K. &., 47, 
Waungovh, Beaufort, R. S. O., Mon. 


INSTITUTIONS. 
(LAPHAM MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 
School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Road, S. W. Under 
Mi fully-qualified Medical Women. Ladies trained ir 
idwifery tor L.O.S. Also monthly nurses trained (three 
Mcnths). October vacancies. Good nurses reeommonded. 


Pall 5 payments from patients. Donations urgently 
at 


bo AL” KNICKERS are supersedirg Petticoats. 
A real comfort! Sample pair, 9/11, post free 
5/1 (state size corset worn), All wool males from 
1 5 List frer.—" Kal” Depot, 49, Rysmea Place, 


— lll 


CHIVE RS & SONS, f Pr 5. Tl, Factory, 


CHIVERS’ 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
in its ia aera : Messers. Chivers 


throughout the country for the excel - 
lence of its manufactures.” 
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Histon, CAMBRIDCE. 


FIRST PRIZE JA@S.— 


at Histon...is now well-known 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S 


WIND PILLS 
MRS. JACKSON, 


An artist's wife, residing at Norton, near 
Malton, states: “ I am deeply gratetul for 
the good received through taking your Wind 
Pills. I suffered severely from 


INDIGESTION, SPASMS, 


and P T. The doctors 
ond LIVER COMELA I roel dared to 
f eat any food, fearing suffocation. Seeing an 
advertisement of 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


I resolved to kd them. After taking a few 
boxes, I lost ali the painful symptoms, and 
now enfoy good health.” 

Allsufferersfrom Indigestion, Liver Com- 
plaints, Wind on the Stomach, Costive- 
ness, Sick Headache, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Biliousness, &c., sluld avail 
thenseives of this most excellent medicine, 

The WIND PILLS, being purely Ve¢e- 
table, Tasteless, and Mild and Tonic in their 
action, may be taken with pertect safety by g 
the most delicate of gither sex, 

All Medicine Vendors, at 16. ta. end Eu. 84 i 
Post J for POL op Blumps, from gy 


i res fo : 
PACE WMWOOD COCK. LIN. 


e ee: erat 


matic Fevers, Influenza, 


. « WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MEBTON 


A FACT! 
CLARK’S PATENT STEEL 


ll sizes and shapes to fit inside Fire-grates. 
1³ 16 17 18 


and name sha 
CLARK & co., PATENTEES, HESSLE, HUL 
Please mention this Paper. Agents Wanted, 


Ne 


1 


tet 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, Y hone 
De. L J. mth <&, ame 
ETO. price, dose, ct., 
— I 
A Sample Half. bottle free 


i and 
c 


ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W. 


COAL SAVER. 


if not approved. It keeps the Fireplace always 
nches long, 8 
each. 

¢ Instructions.—Measure length across front bars inside of stove 9 
5 pe. 


7 


N 


‘BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 
3/6 per cwt., on rail—or delivered free in Carter 
Paterson’s District. Cash with Order. 


ALIOH R. GRIFFEN, 
SPITALFIELDS MARKET, F. 


Brides & Bridesmaids. 
Gloves oe 5 ne men ae to purchase at 


J. S. GREGQG’S 
Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. trice List 
on application. 


C- e 


TRV. 


KELSEYS? 


® BOOTS o 
5482, OXFORD S. 


° HYDE PARK. 
© 


BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
Pictorial says— 

They have the smartest 
and prettiest Shocs 
in London.“ 


— —— LA — — LTTE 
ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Equare, COURT DRESSMAKIER, 
Bpdolalitéas in & ening Gowne, Tinsepeavx, ah} 


Indiau aud Colonial Outfits, 


Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength-imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 
_ | freshment is necessary— 
‘| may be safely and bene- 
“Represents the andes of highest purity at present ficially resorted to. 
— in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 7 | G2, 


pret - * Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants." 
Sie Chas. Cameron, M.D. | 


ae 


CHEAPEST. 


ier AN ers, in Patent 
_ CHILDREN, ä Alr-tight Tins. 
a INVAV- DS, @ 


AND THE AGED. 


— - Gis. beta sae 14 


GA R RO U 1 arp g PARK," 
a HYDE PARK, W., 
The Celebrated House for Linens. A See of over 40 years. 
Ready- made Sheets, 2 yards by 3. yards, 4/11, 5/11, 6/41 pair. 
Larger Sizes, 7/8, 9/6 pair. 
Damask Table "Cloths, New Floral Designs, dhe 1/6, 9/6 each. 
Five O'Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitehed, 2/6 each. 
able Linen for Servants’ a 14/0} yard. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, 41/3 ea 
| Full-size Check Glass Clothe, 53% half-dozen. 
Check Dusters, 4/- half-dozen. ~ 
Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 111 per pair. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/11, 5/11, eto, each. 
dend Post. Card for GARROULD'S NEW {LLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY Q@00D8, ete. 


E. & R. ee 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
HYDE PARK, . LONDON, V. sd, Leer. 


B.W.T.A. LEAFLETS.—HOUSEHOLD SERIES. 


BSV MRS. BOLTON. 


Price ONE PENNY each, or 6/- per 100 Assorted. 


Hichly Nutritious.”—Lanoet 


for Children from 21 each. 


No. 3. 


HELPS FOR THE NEWLY 
‘PLEDGED, 


THIRD EDITION. 


No. 2. 
“OUR SICK ROOMS.” 


REVISED EDITION OF 
“THE USE OF STIMULANTS.” 


No. 1. 
READY REMEDIES IN PLACE 
OF BRANDY. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


el 
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